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chapter - oiiE 


I NTRuIjUCTIuII 

The global politics in the post-Second World 
War era was marked by the bipolarisation of powers® Two 
centres of powers that emerged were the US a and the USSRj 
non communist and communist centres of powers® A major 
part of the international community joined one of the two 
power ceatreSo The post-h'orld VMr Two period is a history 
of power- rivalry between these two antagonistic blocs® 

This struggle for power for the sake of supremacy in the 
international affairs engulfed most of the global system 
including South Asia. 

India, a big South Asian nation with enormous 
power potentials, after obtaining independence adopted 
non-alignment as the basis of her foreign policy* This 
policy of non-alignment ran counter to US policy of military 
pacts. This diversion in the concept of policies to 
serve national security became a bone of contention between 
USA and India, whereas Paldstan fell in line with American 
concept of military pact-system* Through Paltistan US a 
gained ground to fight the spread of communism in South 
Asia. Thus, Paicistan became a frontline state in the 
strategic calculation of the United States. Pakistan also 
being suspicious of India's power potentials wanted a 
permanent politico-military support of the United States for 
maintaining a power-balance in the sub-continent. This 



sitaation and the establishment of military dictatorship 
in Pakistan ensared continucHis arms aid and military 
support to her from America* This vas the basic security 
compulsion before non-aligned India -which started in early 
fifties and continued further® Out of her own strategic 
and security compulsions India developed relationship viLth 
the People's Republic of China, Panch Sheel agreement 
was signed between the two countries in May 1954, 

With the Chinese aggression of 1962 the scenerio 
changed* The whole of the northern land frontier turned 
into hostile frontier* India found herself confronted 
by hostile neighboars, Pakistan on the west, China in the 
north and East Pakistan on the east* The successful efforts 
by Pakistan to have close relatioi® with China added new 
dimensions to Indian securitv compulsion. 

USSR contimed to adopt a neutral posture as far 
as Sino-Indlan conflict was concerned* To her India 
was a 'friendly noru- communist ccHintiy' but China was 
•communist fraternal country' • Out of her security ccaapsalsion 
India now turned to USA for her immediate arms need daring 
the conflict. USA did rush arms supply to India but it 
could not continue for a long due to political strings 
attached to it. On the other hand due to vital US interest 
vested in Pakistan USA increased arms aid to her thus trying 
to create an artificial poweivbalance between India and 
P aid. Stan* 


This Si no-US support to Pukistan encouraged 
her ror initiating aggression cr/er Imtla i:. September 1965* 
Indla^ however, managed to d‘:;feat the aggrtsssion. Its 
aftermath came forth in the form of increasr-d Indo-Soviet 
relationsid. p with the signing of Tashkent agreement in 
January 19C6» Ffit Kusaian policy to wean away Pakistan 
f x-om Arne il can influencxi by gi vtiij' her arms and other 
assistance posed a fx-esh compulsion before India and the 
tried to neutralise it through diiilomatic channels® 

The 'Kirton Doctrltie' which aimed at cutting 
India to size, undeimlning Russian influence in the region 
and building up relations with conuriunist Clriiua through 
Pakistani efforts® In perception of this Sino-US-.pak 
equation in making India started the foreign policy operation 
in late sixties on pro-Russian lines® 

In the background of this strategic scene rlo 
it has been chsei^ved that security wompulsions on lutiia 
arose out of the actions and policies pursued by USa, USSR, 
China and Paliistan® The subject 'India's Ford gn Policy*. 

Its Secuid-ty Compulsions 1070 - hO hevs been anrdyzed in 
this li ght ® 

The thesis has been divided into six chaptei-s 
for better understanding and analysis of the theme® 



Chapter II deals \-dth accepted concepts regarding 
security and making of foreign policy and tiles to establish 
close linkage between foreign policy and security* The 
chapter in general deals with determinantSj objects executic 
and means of the security and foreign policy functions as 
per accepted concepts® 

Chapter III deals with the circumstances and 
security compulsions under which India formulated the 
policy of non-alignment* It surveys the compulsions faced 
by India from time to time and Indians adjustment and 
re-ad justment in the formulation and functioning of non- 
ali gnment* 


The Chinese aggression of 1962 imposed various 
sets of compulsions on Indians security thinking® Indians 
reaction and action taken to meet such compulsions have 
been discussed in the Chapter IV* The Pakistani invasion 
of 1965 likewise added to security compulsions® Indians 
adjustment or reformulation of foreign policy in the light 
of such compulsion has been analyzed* Effort has been 
made to examir^ the adequacy of these new formulation and 
policies to meet the compulsioiB imposed^ have also been 
examined® 

Chapter V deals with the security compulsions 
fi-om 1971 to 1976a Infact, the year 1971 was the turning 


point in the history of India's foi^ign policy practice*. 

The Si,.-.-US~Pak axis ci*eated seilous lii3pllcatloi.o for 
country's national security* In the -wake of the corpulsi ons 
aidsing therefrom foreign policy r«quirej an imiuediate 
shift to meet the inherent security needs. This shift 
is notlcable in a timely response to the strategic situation 
in the sub-continent in the signing of Friendship treaty 
with USSR in August 1971. The working of the treaty 
and the dynamism of non-alignment has been exfmdneu. 

Chapter VI gives an account of the Janta 
f orei gnpoli cy from the year 1977 to 1980* Although the 
thirty years old congress re game was voted out of power^ 
yen, the Janta Party « a combination of different ideological 
groups coming to power, however, retained the basic postulates 
uf India's foreign policy. An attempt has been made to 
higli li gilt the security compulsions during this phase 
which basically influenced the foi'cign policy decisions 
by the Janta Goveinment, It is obvious that the Janta 
Government did not perceive the security compulsions in a 
different li g^rt than the Congress Goverment. Therefore, 
no marited difference is seen in the foreign policies of 
the two Governments. The emphasis of the Janta Gov.errmient 
on 'genuine non-alignment' remained as a slogan for 
public consumption but the working remained the same. 
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Last chapter tries to conclade the laain 
findings arising frm the compalsions in, posed by various 
events, adlitary and political which took place between 
1970 to 1980* 



GPaPTER » TWO 


FORElCiN POLICY Al'TD SECURITY 


CONCEPT 


The human ^ivili i;ation, since its inception, has 
been representative of human behaviour. A man, by nature 
being social, enters into relationship with others in view 
of his wants and needs* He adopts certain norms a^nd through 
which he decides a proper course of action to deal advant- 
ageously with other members of the society* Similarly, no 
state can live in isolation frcxn other states and, therefore, 
it decides certain norms and according to which it follows 
a particular pattern of behaviour to deal with other members 
of the international coxunnnity with the object of gaining 
maximum in terms of national interest. 

So far the independent existence of a state is 
concerned, it depends upon several important aspects, e.g*, 
internal stability, economic and industrial strength and an 
adequate security system. Almost all thest: aspects are 
closely related with the foreign policy of a state which it 
formulates to conduct its behaviour in the international 
system. And in order to behave autonomously an actor must 
have an independent capacity to solicit and receive 
infoimation, to process and refine it, and finally to respond to 
it. This sequence constitutes decision-making^, or it can 
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be said that foreign policy decisions are made in response 
to events and problems that have occured or are anticipated 
in the world environment^* 

Further, the term foreign policy has been defined as 

principles and practices that 'regulate the intercoui'se of a 

state with other states*,, and almost every moment of its 

3 

existence, it must define its attitude to other states' . In, 

4 

however, indicates towards a 'system of activities' to 
change the activities of other states in the international 
community so as to adjust one's own. Therefore, in the simple 
analysis foreign policy represents 'a system of activities or 
setout principles to guide the international action of a 

5 

state or an ideology defined to serve.,., a way of life' 
or certain international norms or a particular pattern of 
behaviour. The priority in the functioning of foreign 
policy of every country deals 'first with the preservation 

of its independence and security and second with the pursuit 

0 

and protection of its economic interests* • Thus multiplicity 
in the treatment of the concept proceeds towards solidifying 
the hard fact that foreign policy denotes a pattern 
of behaviour adopted by a state to deal with other states in 
the international system with an ultimate object of achieving, 
maintaining or maximising the national interests, 

A foreign policy once adopted may not always cope 
with the circumstances which go on arising from time to time 
in the global environment. Hence, orthodox and rigid 



attitude must be avoided* 'The global relationship is a 

changing phenomenon, the foreign policy in a cOiiiplex and 

7 

changing world must be changing and adaptive' • Since the 
global political environment keeps on changing the :^oreign 
policy of a state can be called adaptive only when it seeks 
to accommodate itself according to that changing pattern in 
view of the immediate national interests* 

The complex global relationship today, has 

widened the sphere of foreign policy. The foreign policy does 

not rest at decision*mald.ng only. It also presents a plan 

of action for implementation. 'Broadly speaking the foieign 

po]icy consists of decisions and actions which involve to 

some applicable extent relatiorjs between one state and 
8 

others' • 

DETBMINANTS 


The 'foreign policy of a state is inevitably 
shaped by a variety of factors, e.g., geographic and strategic 
considerations, historical and traditional policies, the 
general international situation, inte^r-nal political problems, 
the elements of economic strength and weakness within the stute, 
the morale of the people and character of the leadership and, 
other equally basic conditions' • In the observation of 
Black and Thai.pson, 'the multiplicity of factors which might 
be classed as deteminants are - history, geography, natural 
resources, industrial development, leadership and diplomacy*^^ 
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The distinguished euthors may seem to differ in tenidnology 
but in essence both are of the same opxnion as to the 
determinants by implications Hence, vjw arrive at an acceptable 
list of main determinants of foreign pv^llcy as under* 

The go o» strategic and geOb-political factors, 
material factor, human factor, internal political factor, 
global factor, consti Lutional factor end the moral factor* 

1* geo-strategig and geo-politicai Factors* 


Geographical location of a state is the primary 

factor which shapes its foreign policy* 'The foreign policy 

process Is a mechanism for the adaption of the political system 

to its geographical en’/ironment and for imposing a measure 

of control upon the environment in order to achieve the goals 
11 

of the system* • The location of a state greatly influences 
the geo-strategic and geo-political considerations in the 
formulation of foreign and domestic policies* If a state 
is land locked it will set its pattern of international 
behaviour in a different way than a state which is not land 
locked* A land locked country, of necessity, has to seek 
goodwill of its immediate neighbours that render it land 
locked* Whereas a country like Great Britain or USA, which 
has open seas around it, has little to bother about such 
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good-'will. Britain due to her maritime powerj enjoyed 
the statos of a world power and performed her role as a 
balancer for about two centuries. USa acts as a super povjar 
in the international system by virtue of her geographical 
location enjoying the maritime options. Similarly countries 
having both land and :a frontiers will have to consider the 
foreign policies from different stand points. 

Size and space of a country also have its strategic, 
political and econotaic coiapulsions in formulating policy. 

A vast area contributes to the national power through 
agricultural and other resources pro^/idod nature has been kind 
in bestowing natu:‘":il resources. It offers a capacity to the 
state to pursue the policy objectives with greater contidence. 

If Indian sub.* continent is taken as an example the factor 
of size and space is better illustrated by comparative 
study of India and Paldstan. India enjoys a space of 
12, 69, 339 Sq. miles whereas Pakistan has only 3,10,403 3q. miles* 
Thus, India will enjoy a freedoro of straf ^glc manoeuvrability 
over Pakistan. A spacious country can safely plan the 
establishment as well as deployment of its military installations 
and bases, in peace or in war, in the innermost' part so as to 
keep them out of enemy's probable range. In World War II 
the vast Russian apace was mainly responsible for the defeat 
of German forces. A country with vast space can afford the 
temporary loss of some territory without suffering 
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psychological demoraU zatioa whereas a country with smal].8r 
space can hardly afford such loss during war® 

material Factor 


•Resources ar^ important because a too ambitious 
or highly imaginative foreign policy will fail if it is not 

1 O 

sustained by adequate resources • ’“. The material resources 
contribute to the economic power of a state. Its industrial 
infrastructure is dependent upon various resources and raw 
materials available in the statOj such as water, po\jer 
resources, minerals, forest products as well as agricultural 
production. These are the basic factors that contribute to a 
country's economic power® An -economically strong state may 
counteract the undue pressure over its foreign policy and act 
independently without any sting. 

One of the compulsions that contributed in the 
formulation of India's norvaligned policy after independence 
was that India, at that point of time, was not self-s'of ficient 
economically and industrially® Her first concern was to 
concentrate over achieving the economic solidarity and 
industrial strength by maUng full use of the resources 
available at home and abroad. The power potential must be 
converted into actual power through science and technology 
and leadership and this actual power must be so distributed 
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or concentrated so that it is available for actaal use at 
the reqijirod place and time to a state. For, the actual 
availability of power has greater bearing in the efforts 
of implementation of policy® 


military PO'^R 


Military power always played an important role in 

the foreign policy of a state. The achievement of the desired 

objectives through foreign relations gain greater credibility 

if the external policy has behind it an effective military 

strength at home® A military power in the corranunity of 

nations of today has a voice that it generally respected* 

India's policy of peace and cooperation and her voice through 

'Pqnch Sheel' almost failed till mid-sixties due to the lack 

of appropriate military preparedness. ‘However, a pacific 

policy may be, there must be power of some land to defend 
. . ,13 

Bat, at the sametime it will be wrong to say that 

military power is the be-all and end-all in the success of 

foreign policy, for, it is one thing to speak from a position 

of power than to plead from a position of weakness. ‘Troops 

are* of course, ‘an important determinant of a successful 

foreign policy but without other foundations they will not 
14 

suffice* • The actual test of military power is in the 
preparedness to meet an eventuality* 
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hitman factor 


Population is an essential element of national 

power. This may be an asset as well as a liability to the 

foreign policy of a state* It is a quantitative factor that 

obviously must be conaidared in every calculfitlon of the 

16 

capacity of states • But in the context of foreign policy 
the population should be examined in both the terms - 
quantitative and qualitative* Although a considerable number 
is necessarily required, yet the quality of the people is 
equally important, qualitative number in total population 
may be called the real marpower. It is the qualitat-*.ve 
manpower that will convert the national power potential into 
actual power potential. Again it is such manpower that is 
more likely to give a nation a better cohesive and harmordPus 
society. States id.th large multi-racial, multi- re li gious and 
different social systems tend to create friction and 
antagonism leading to internal insecurity. It is the 
qualitative manpower and leadership that can unite such 
diversity into one national unit. 

However, the qualitative manpower is also a 
comparative term. It can only be assessed in comparison with 
other state's marpower in terms of their productive, 
psychological and leadership elements, a country with small 
qualitative manpower is superior to a country with large 
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quantitative mai^ower* L quantitative mar^oyer can only 
be a burden on a nation's resources^ whereas a qualitative 
manpower builds and enhances its resources* 

political factors 

Among the political factoru ideology comes first 

to be discussed in relation to foreign policy* The term 

ideology applies not only to the manner in which objectives 

are shaped, but also to how the given objectives will be 
15 

pursued * It forms one compact whole of several parts and 

16 

particulars bound with one another and going together « 

It, however, directly influences the making of foreign policy* 
The ideolog3^ of noruali gnment has become a predominant factor 
in India's external affairs* United States universal 
democracy hi flights an anti -communist course of action 
throughout the world, whereas the communist ideology of 
Soviet Union represents a tendency of barring the US 
imperialist expansionism* 

The next political factor is national interest. This 
may be explained in terms of highest good of the people. 

National interest is the embodiment of sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, political stability, economic solidarity, 
techno-scientific advancement and cultural propriety of a state* 
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In Horgentbaa' s view the minimuin I'equirement of nation, 

status is to protect their physical, political and 

cultaral identi^-y against encroachments by other nation- 
17 

status • National interest is, therefore, an u'’timate 

end of foreign policy. In the comi.j,uiLty of states the 

foreign policy operates as a positive media for securing 

national interest,?. The interests are supremo and dictate 

the foreign policy. Obviously, in the ultimate analysis, 

a government functions for the good of the country it 
18 

governs • 


Public opinion is another political factor ■which 
part?y affects the foreign policy of a state. There are 
a number of institutions in a state which represent the 
public opinion, e.g., opposition parties, pressure groups, 
press, academic centres, foreign policy experts and public 
organ! sail ons. It is commonly believed that in independent 
countries the public opinion exerts considerable influence 
over the foreign policy, but it is not as such in the real 
practice. In 1950 when Peoples Republic of China claimed 
her suzerainty over Tibet, the common public opinion in 
India was in favour of at least a diplomatic opposition to 
China, but the government plainly bye-passed it and accepted 
Chinese suzerainty over Tibet. However, more or less, the 
public opinion has its role in determining the foreign 
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policy in democratic states vhere the Press avails 
its frebdoin. In authoritarian and one-party ruled states 
the public opinion docs not carr;.' any weight in the mrtters 
of foi-eign policy* Yet, for deciding a successful policy, 
public opinion, the position of political parties, and the 

demands of major pressure groups must be discovered and 

] 9 

considered' . 

A free Press, too, influences the conduct of 
foreign policy, but only e>:ceptionally. The public opinion 
in a state is rightly express;_d through an uncensored Press 
but it is not essenticdly to be respected by the government 
and give a place in foreign rffairs* This also depends 
upon the working-method of the head of the state, because 
even In democratic states the chiof-e:xecutive chooses to 
work, despotically. It is in the United States where the 
Press enjoys complete freedom end influences the foreign 
policy planning. Itlstory of freedom of Press in England 
dates back to 1638 and since then the Press has been an 
important aspect in conducting the foreign affairs in 
that country. 

GLOB id .- political FACTOR 


The global political environment is a most 
compelling factor in the shaping of a statb-^ foreign 
policy^ Establishing a viable trend in foreign relations 
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depends upon the analysis of the trend of tehavioar 

adopted by various categories of nations - the super powers, 

the big powers, the regional powers and othtsr indiipendent 

nations including ianediate neighbours* There are 

varieties of situations by which policy makors may be 

conf ronted-an armed attack, an economic crisis or a 

diplomatic overture, for instance each calls for a 

20 

distinctive response « Emergence of supra-national 
actors bipolarized the global politics in the post-Second 
World War period and encouraged the tiend of cold war 
which ultimately res'ulted in the growth of alii ance- system. 
Most of the nations according to their geography, ideology 
and interest aligned themselves with one auper power or 
the other and the rest, for the saiie of preserving their 
independence, preferred the path of non- ali grime nt* India, 
being fed up of about two centuries foreign subordination, 
chose to keep away of the powe r-poUti cs of the super 
powers through a non-aligned approach. 

GQMSTITOTIONAL FACT OR 

The constitutional factor refers to the 
governmental system of a state which hrs a direct bearing 
upon the foreign policy formulation. In the democratic 
states the making of foreign policy is not the business 
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01’ single person or a group of persons, but it remains 

open for discussion and endorsement of popular and genuine 

views of various agencies, e.g», opposition parties, 

pressure groups, political elites, Press, general public 

Opinion, aca-demic erudities as well as institutions* 

Generally the democratic governments do not ignore the 

cluster of views related to foreign affairs* But it should 

not be taken for granted® In the United States the general 

and debated matters of foreign policy are required to be 

testified before the Secretary of State on the direction 

of Foreign Relations Comnd-ttee of the Senate and the house 

21 

of Representatives * In England Parliamentary debates are 

held on foreign policy moves. The question system in the 

Parliament al^o helps in curbing the actions of the Executive 

The most healthy practice in England is that Prime i-finlster 

or Foreign Secretary consults the opposition leaders on 

22 

foreign policy issues • 

But in the states with one-party system as in 
communist countries, the foreign policy deciaioris remain 
confined to the Politbureau* It does not invite discussiOius 
or comments on foreign affairs, from any public agency* 
Preservation ana eiq^ansion of ideology is the uiiderlying 
theme in such countries* 

The same pattern is followed in the authoritarian 
states* Forei gn policy remains the monopoly of the military 
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administrator ■who constitutes the foreign policy vdth the 
sole object of strengthening his political position in the 
state# Normally, personal interests Ox the ruler supersede 
those of the state. Military rcf^mes of Gen# 7d.cu.ul Haq 
and It# Gen# Ershad respectively in Pakistan and Bangla hesh 
are good illustrations of the same. 

MORAL Factor 


The character of the people -worics cis a moral force 
to the foreign policy of a state. It gives an additional 
strength in the implementation of policy- The national 
character, as it is generally called, is combination of 
several qualities of the people, e«g*, hard- world. ng capacity, 
patience, honesty, perseverance, patriotism, pilde for 
glorious traditions and national honour# This was the 
national character which inspired Germany, after a greatsr 
humiliation in World War First to discard the policy of 
appeasement and regain the lost glory by opting for 
war against the Allies# It is a history in itself that India 
emancipated herself from two centuries of colonial grip through 
a non-violent and peaceful struggle. Again, as a free n.tion, 
she adhered to the policy of non-alignment for the purpose of 
maintaining world peace and security. Moral force is, 
undoubtedly, a pivotal element behind this unique tradition. 
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PUHPuSE 


Aims of foreign policy are often discussed in 
different nerma as ’purposes*, 'ob;|ects* or ’objectives’. 

Not only this, sometimes it is confused vith ‘interests’. 

But in the proper analysis it is fo'ind that ‘purpose’ is the 
key point and the total process of foreign policy-making 
centers around it* At first, a state undertakes the 
purpose and then shapes the foreign policy. The purpose 
may be replaced with the term ’aim* since both terms carry 
the same meaning. 

The aims may also be classified into two groups - 

pi-imary aims and secondary aims* The pilmary aims, buing 

static in nature, play a key role in shaping the foi-eign 

policy. The attempt to regulace the conflicting needs and 

demands of large numbers of people in order to perpetuate a 

relatively just and harmonious society could be considered 

23 

the primary aim of politics « Territorial integrity, 

political independence, economic self-sufficiency, techno- 

scientific advancement and cultural propriety are the 

primary aims of foreign policy. Michael B. Dolan, Brian 

W. Tomlin, H, V. Rlokhoff and M* A. Holot assume that most, 

if not all, governments conduct foreign policy in pursuit 

of the pre-eminent long range goals of economic well-being 

24 

and political autonomy . 



So far the 'aim' has been taken as the synonym of 
•interest*, it is somewhat an illusive interpretation* The 
interests are always chanping and they help in achieving 
the aims of the policy and thus play a secondary role* The 
secondary aims are the result of political and strategic 
situations which ai’iso from timu to tiniO and adversely affect 
the continuing interests of c-. st<ite* In order to secure and 
maintain those continuing interests it becomes necessary to 
achieve the secondary aims through foreign policy* In the 
political process the aim occurs as a casual feature whereas 
the interests work as a pernionent factor therein* 

The big power rivalry in the Indian Ocean which 
started in early seventies affects the security and economic 
interests of India and, therefore, the secondary aim before 
her is to make Indian Ocean as a zone of peace free from 
big power rivalry* 

Prof* Morgenthau, one of the prominent realists of 

twentieth century, confines the aims of foreign policy 

merely to the realms of power. In his analysis, a political 

policy seeks either to keep power, to increase power or to 

25 

demonstrate powar^ • This may beti.er be interpretted as 
the aims to mJdntain status-quo, to continue imperialism 
and to secure prestige* 
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I MP L S> 4 EtrT A'ri ON TEC irjl Q(TES 

The execatlon of foreign policy is difficalfc 
than its formulation. Normally there are two techniques - 
first peaceful technique and the second violent nr 
coercive technique. The diplomacy is the most popular 
and peaceful technique to implement the foreign policy 
successfully. VJhile defining diplomacy the scholars 
have accepted It as a means to execute foreign policy. 

J.R, Childs observes diplomacy as the process by which 

Si 0 

foreign policy is carried oat , Further, this has been 
held as one of the significant means of the execution 
Of foreign policy goal Hence, as a means of foreign 
policy, diplomacy seeks to adjust national vdth international 
interests . 

Diplomacy in a popular sense means the employment 

of tact, shrewdness and skill in any negotiation or 
29 

transaction • Certainly, the diplomacy has been recognised 
in vehemence as a means to carry out foreign policy. 

And as a means, it includes several specific methods 
such as 1X3 goti ati on, mediation, arbitration and judicial 
settlement. Through negotiation it may be possible to 
achieve the desired goal but through arbitration,mediation 
or judicial settlement a state may lose the foreign policy 
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objectives since in the^e aethoda will of the third party 
prevails. But, through ni^t^otiations the desired objectives 
maybe achieved to the maxiinum satisfaction because the 
negotiations are held mostly through bilateral talks and 
in this process both the parties, involved in the issue, 
try their best to obtain the maximum on the negotiating 
cable according to their policy planning. The Simla Agreement 
of June lo72 was n satisfactory negotiation for India 
vis-a-vis Pakistan because of being agreed upon independently 
on a bilateral basis. But the Tashkent Agreement of 
January 1966, due to have been supervised by Soviet Union, 
could not biding positive resuln. 

The Ping-Pong diplomacy has been a successful step 

taken by Unitea States in the early 1970s in pursuance of 

her policy in South East Asia to van over China on her 

part vis-a-vis Soviet Unl.on, This was an unique developnent 

in the global order, for, it established detente between 

two decades on the ideological point. Display of force 

and threat of war are also among the instruments of diplomacy, 

but if war itself begins diplomacy is usually interrupted 

SO 

between the belli gerants , 

The violent or coercive technique to implement the 
foreign policy is war, A state resorts to this method at lust 
when ultimately all the diplcsnatic measures fail to eccure 
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foreign policy objectives. The military power still remains 

an Indispensable instrumuiit Every act of a state is 

directed towards war, though as an undesirable weapon but 

31 

all the same as a weapon of the last resort , R.y.Ben jarm. n 

and L.J» Edinger view that potential or actual >ise of force 

against other states is a key element in the conduct of 

32 

foreiga relation , 'The military :iiiishme nts of nations 

33 

comprise »,,, the most explicit element of foreign policy* 

This analysis establishes the fact that the main 
driving force behind the global politics is military power. 
This has two ways of working - iiidirectly and directly. 

In the firtt instance, in relation to the continuation of 
foreign policy it works indirectly by giving weight to 
planning and thereby helps in materialising the immediate 
objective on the negotiating table in the face of the opposite 
party. In the second place the military power dii*ectly 
works for the continuation of foreign policy in order to 
attain the objective. This direct world. ng implies the state 
of war. When attainment of the objective becomes impossible 
due to the failure of peaceful diplomatic means, it is the 
military power which works directly in steering the foreign 
policy and bringing it into process. This method is 
resorted to in the absolute interest of the natioii. This 
interpretation justifies the suitability of Clausewitzian 
theory that war is nothing else than the continuation of 
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34 

state policy through different means , Diplomacy and 

35 

military strength, therefore, go hand in hand « In this 
sense diplomacy should be held as a broader phencmenon, 
against the prevalent tendency, which imbibes in itself 
both the means-peaceful and coercive® 


G 0- RE L aT T 0 N AL REL A T I OHSi 1 1 P 


Security is the pre-req'uisite for a nation's 

existence* Basically the security presents a state in 

which a nation enjoys a sense of safety towards its 

territorial integrity and sovereignty* All countries, 

tig and small, desire and continuously search for national 

security. Security implies, at the minimum level, 

36 

independence and territorial integrity • Tn other words 

security means some sort of protection of values which 

37 

have been previously acquired » 

This an absolute function of foreign policy to 
condition the state of security since it is necessarily 
related with other nations. An overall security system 
of a nation is based on two essential factors^ first, a 
good setting of foreign relations and second, a good 
economic structure to forge the military power. However, 


both these factors are the outcomes of a good foreign policy* 
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Obvioasly, n.-tional security interests ard organisations 

thus predominate in the foreign policy activities of any 

38 

large nation , 

The post-war era started with the struggle for 

power# The formulation of foreign policy during this period 

specifically aimed at corresponding a sound defence policy 

to provide a state with an inuettJifiud defence structure. 

Independent existence of a state is dependent upon the 

footings of security and which, in any case, cannot eschew 

itself from the foreign policy. The defence and foreign 

policies of any nation are directly co-relatedi the adequacy 

of country's military strength enables it to pursue other 

objectives of foreign policy just as foreign policy is 

39 

expected to supplement defence efforts , 

Apparently a good foreign policy may be adjudged in 
view of the purposes it serves for a state during its 
operation. Firstly, it seeks an adjustment which is required 
for a state in the international setting by offering 
opportunities of an independent existence, coherent with the 
national ideology. Secondly, it strengthens the s«curlty 
measures to the extent it seems a3cessary for securing vital 
interests essential for the survival of a state. Thirdly, 
it promotua the commercial and industrial interests of a state 
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in order to provide it vdth a good economic structare 
which is today a pre-condition for an independent existence. 
Fourthly, it secares the teriltorlal integrity end political 
independence and finally it helps to preserve ^he national 
traditions and cult oral norms of the people which correspond 
to the national honour and prestige* 
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E0R-ALTGIT4EHT AS TKDIA»S FOREX Q-T POLICY 

The trend of international relations took a metaii.orphiG 
turn after the closing of World War T:;o in 194o, Emergence 
of two Super Powers ‘bi-polari zed the international system 
which resulted in the struggle for i ewer. Both the super 
Powers started strengthening their blocs by enrolling more and 
more states through psycho-political as well as economic 
methods. This process naiturally jeopardized the existence 
of newly liberated peace loving nations which were persistently 
aspiring for an independent identity of their own on the 
worla stage. 


U.ider these circumstances the concept of non-alignment 
appeared as an alternative and India has the credit of 
being the first nation to adopt this concept as a guiding 
theme of her foreign policy. This was not totally a new 
concept for India, because AlCC (All India Conpress Committee) 
resolution of 1921 had given a clear cut direction for the 
foreign policy practice. The aTGC session at Madras in 
1927 and Calcutta in 192B paved the way for ‘non-alignment*. 
After the formation of Inteilm or Provisional Government 
Jawahar Lai Nehru expressed clearly the shape of foreign 
policy in his broadcast of September 7, 1946 from New Delhi, 
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' vje Shall take full part in intcrnatioual conferecces as 
a fi-ee nation with our own policy and not merely a 
satellite of another nation'^. He further added, 'we 
propose as far as possible, to keep away from power politics 
of groups, aligned against one o.notl:ar, which have led 
in the past two world wars ard which may aj-ain lead to 
disasters on an even vaster scale'"", 

iifter independence the formulation of India's 
foreign policy was conditioned by economic u~-eds as well 
as international circumstances. At this point of time 
India was ccunpelled to choose an 'in between line' so as to 
receive economic assistance from both the caaips-norv-comniunist 
and Communist for the salce of her economic restructure 
which was the gross need of the time for structuring 
a socialistic pattern of democracy. On December 13, 1946 
in the Constituent Assembly Nehru said, 'Ne staM 

3 

for democracy,., • the fullest democracy I hope* • Through 

democracy Nehru meant the 'economic democracy* which was 

the Fundamental characteristic of a socialist state. He 

made it clear in his address, India will stand for 

socialism and that India will go towards the constitution of 

4 

a Socialist State....' . The socialistic pattern was an 
independent socio-econcmic system politically based on the 
democratic principles. Moreover, it had no leaning 
towards either of the power groupings and being free from 



any pressure it salted to the conditions and backgrounds 
of India, Thus, virtually the econcxaic requirements 
compelled Nehru to start the foreign policy planning 
on the noo-alignc-d lines. 

Similarly the international circumstances too 
are responsible for shaping India's foreign policy, 
India's foreign policy architect Prime Minister Nehru 
evolved a friendly policy based on the principle - 
•friendship with all and hostility with none'. On 
December 13, 1947 in the Constituent Assembly, he said, 
'VJe approach the world in a friendly way, VJe want to 
make friends with all countries. We want to malco 
friends, inspite of the long history of conflict in the 
past, with England also . 

Hehm conceived It better in the broader 
interest of the nation to follow a non-aligned policy 
to operate India's relations in the international 
system broadly dominated by two power- groups hostile 
to one another. This was a period when cold war was in 
its exti-eme process. No power-bloc appreciated India's 
independent stand and suspected her leaning towards 
the rival group, Nehru made it obvious that what would 
be the trend of India's relations with other countries 
of tue world. He said, 'India in so far as it has a 
foreii^n policy, has declared that it wants to remain 
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independent and free of all thei^a blocs and that it wants 
to CO- Ope rate on equal terns with all countries*^. 

Nehru was a protagonist of global co-operation, 

security and peace* His forej gn policy planning had 

two objects. One was global while the other was national* 

Although he is often criticised for his global object 

as being idealistic but in the true sense it was not at all 

idealistic. It was absolutely realistic in terns of 

national interest because by creating an international 

order of peace and cooperation Nehru wanted to e.stablish 

India's relations with other nations on the basis of 

equality, fraternity and goodwill. 'We wish for peace', he 

said. 'We don't want ho fight any nation If we can help 

it. The only possible real objective that we, in common 

with other nations, can have is the objective of cooperating 

in building up some kind of world structure, call it One 

7 

world, call it what you like' . The national objective 
of Nehru's policy was aimed at the economic reconstruction 
of colonially torn India, He aimed at the economic 
reconstruction and overall re-building of the nation on 
regional as well as glob::)l level and to establish India's 
friendly relations with all. Thus, in the broader purview 
of national interests he first of all envisaged to create 
a peaceful global order and secondly to operate India's 
relations in that global order on the li.nes of non-alignment. 
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llehru made it clear that 'ultimately, foreign policy is 

the outcome of econotoic policy and until India has 

evolV'''‘d her economic policy her foreign policy will be 

8 

rather vague, rather incohate, and will be grouping' , 

In the post war period the surv^ival and progress 
of the newly independent states was subject to world 
peace, freedOia and cooperation. These factors reeded a 
new international system free of aggressive designs, 
mutual tensions and p owe r- groupings. Prime Minister Nehru 
said 'It is well for us to say thet we stand for peace and 

9 

freedom and..,,, we do stand for peace and fi-eedom' • 

India took lead as the first nation to adhere to the 
policy of non-alignment in order to form a new world 
structure of peace, cooperation and goodwill, 'The 
presence of India among the non-a]lgned is for that 
reason heavily weighted in favour of non-alignment, 

Nehru could not help thirling big and he saw India's 
interests as being best served in a world at peace, with 
independent countries helping one another'^^. The concept 
of non-alignment did have a broader meaning. While on 
one hand it proposed to avoid alliance with power blocs 
or entangling in any power grouping, it upheld the need 
for closer friendly relations with other countries on the 
other. On March 8, 1349 Prime Minister Nehru made it 
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cloar by saying that 'v<e have statcoi repeatedly that oar 
foreign policy is one of keeping aloof from the big 
blocs of nations- rival blocs - and being friendly to 
all coantries and not becoming entangled in any alliance, 
military or other, that might dx-ag as into any possible 
conflict. That d^’ies not, on the other hand, involve 

11 

any lack of close relationships with other countries* • 

The post-war de col oiiali nation took place in Asia 
ana Africa. These newly liberated coantries were laft 
economically exploited by theii* previous rulers* Hence, 
for the sake of the common cause of protecting their 
freedom and cultivating their economic progress it 
>eem8d essential to bring them in closer social, cultural 
and economic relations* 

This was naturally to give impetus to Nehru* s 
comprehensively perceived aims of noiv-ali gnment to attain 
peace and cooperation and it was visualized essential for 
attaining and maximizing the national interests of India* 
With this very object to unite together the countries of 
Asia* Even before independence Prime Minister Nehru took 
up the initiative of arousing the consciousness among 
the nations of Asia* The Asian Belatioce Conference was 
convened at New Delhi in March 19^7* Really this was a 
first regional get-to- gather of nsians which aroused the 
cooperative consciousness among the members and strengthened 
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their belief in the concept of non-alignment ae an 
instrument or a means of foreign policy* Not only this, 
the conference proved to be a. diplomatic gain to elevate 
the image of India as a 'uould be major role player' 
in Asia which was at the verge of obtainiiig freed oto. 

'wliile inaugurating the Asian Relations Conference on 

% 

March 23, 1947 Nehru said, 'There was a wide-spread urge 

and an awareness that the time had come for us, people 

of Asia, to meet together, to hold to- gather and to advance 

to- gathe r» It was not only a vague desire, but the 

compulsion of events that forced all of us to think along 
12 

these lines' 

Nehru had well realized the prospects of India's 

leading role in the world affairs. The geography has 

gifted her such a strategic location that she is naturally 

assigned with major roles to play in the re^on as well 

as in the international system as a whole. The Asian 

Conference was a first step talcen by India towards this 

major role. In the Conference Nehru accepted India's 

major assignment in Asia, He said 'All countries of Asia 

have to meet to- gather on all equal basis in a common 

task and endeavour. It is fitting that India should play 

13 

her part in this new phase of Asian development' . The 
foremost purpose of convening Asian Relations Conference 
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was to ’is cuss conditions of peace in Asia and in the 
world. This was only possible through Asian consciousness 
which was subject to the wide recognitioa to non-alignment 
as a foreign policy id-ology. The non- all gnae nt in real 
practice could mate ri all se the concept of ’ Afrl anism' oi* 

• ivsiaa-Gonsciousness* or 'Asian solidarity'* Nehru 
emphasizing over the role of Asia said, 'In this atO'^‘ c 
age Asia will have to function effectively in the 
maintenance of peace. Indeed, there can be no peace unless 
Asia plays her part,,,,, the whole spirit and outlook of 
Asia are peaceful, and the emergence of Asia in world 

14 

affairs will b« a pov^ierful influence for world peacu" • 

In his scheme of international politics Nehru, 

by creating the conditions of peace and cooperation, 

proposed to form a new global structure free of power 

straggle armi mutual tension. He called it a 'New htinicture* 

or ‘One World', Oor this purpose too he realized the 

need of Asian Cooperation, lie expressed 'We have 

arrived at a stage in human affairs when the ideal of One 

world and some ld.nd of a World, i'ederation seem to be 

essential.,*,. But in order to have World we must also, 

in Asia, thinlz of the countries of Asia co-operating 

15 

to- gather for that larger ideali • 
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In the process of caltivating Aslan cooperation 
Nehru realized the difficulty regarding Chinese claim 
over Tibet, For maid.ng Asia an ‘area of peace' and 
'mutual cooperation' the equal support from China was an 
essential condition. Hence, he took up the task smoothly 
by accepting Chinese suzerainty over Tibet and thus 
resolving the issue pacifically. On December 6, 1950 Nehru 
said, 'we had no territorial or political ambitions in 
regard to Tibet and chat our relations were cultural and 
commerci al,, , ,He further said that vie wei*e anxious that 
Tibet should maintain the autonomy it has held for at least 
the last forty years. We did not challenge or deny the 
suzeraincy of China over Tibet' • 

The issue of Tibet, as Nehru deemed may be the 
cause of unrest between India and China^ was peiuanently 
settled through the Agreement of Panchsheel in May 1954, 
Regarding Panchsheel Nehru spoke in Lok Sabha on May 18, 

1054 'an event-and a very inportant event-that I would 
like to draw the attention of the House to, is the agreement 

between India and China in regard to Tibet, That agreemeri: 

17 

deals with a large number of problems,,,,,' , Five 
principles were laid down in the preamble to the agreement 
which became the guiding factor for India's foreign policy. 
The preamble^^ reads as follows;- 
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(i) Miitaal respect for each other's territoilal 
integrity and sovereignty 5 

(ii) Mutual nor-aggic^ssionj 

(iii) Mutual non-interference in each other's 
internal affairs* 

(iv) Equality and mutual benefit; and 

(v) Peaceful co-existenca. 

The obstacle in Asian peace programme was thus 

removed by cotenting ties with China, the Asian partner, 

through the agreement of Panchsheel* Prime Minister 

Nehru underlined in the Lok Sabha that Panchsheel was a 

‘healthy approach' to the problem of collective security 

in Asia and it was considered to help in the preservation 

of global as well as regional peace* He imphasized that 

19 

the bilateral agreement had wider implication • 

The historical Panchsheel Agreement gave full 
expression to India's policy of non-alignment* It was a 
concrete step towards the realization of peace in Asia 
and creating an environment conducive to the broader 
interests of the nation. By accepting Chinese suzerainty 
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over Tibet and later befilending her Prime Minister Nehrii 
ti*i.''d to avoid the unnecessary tension over the northern 
border* Furthermore ^ the bilateral Agreement of 1954 
was sought to curb the perceived Chinese e:xpansionism 
in Asia* In fact, the agi-eement resented Nehru's broader 
pea.ee plans* He himself said, 'By this agreement, we 
ensure to a very large extent peace in a certain area 
of Asia* I would earnestly wish that this area of 
peace could be spread over the rest of Asia and iuused 
over the rest of the world' • 

The Asian- African Confexence at Bandung in 
April 1955 also added much to the India's policy of 
nun- all gnme nt , Nehru's vision of 'area of peace* 
primarily included the colonially exploited nations of 
Africa along vd.th Asia, He wanted to create an environment 
of peace which was deemed essential to solve the national 
problems* This environment was to be created in Asia 
and Africa as an essential requirement for the fulfilment 
of the basic interests of the nation. On April H4, 1955, 
at the concluding session of the Bandung Conference Prime 
Minister Nehru said 'VJe all come with our own perspectives, 
each considering his own problem the most important in 
the world* At the same time, we ai-e trying to understand 
the big problems of the world and to fit our problems into 
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this larger context, becaase in the ultimate analysis j 

all our problems, however, important they may be, can not 

21 

be kept apart from these larger problems* • Creation 
of an area of peace, according to Nehru, was an essential 
condition for solving the natiormO. problems and therefore, 
pec^ce was the subject of prime consideration# 

Obviously the policy of non-alignment was fashioned 
to ensure pi^ace around the sub-continent including the 
regions of Asia and Africa, for, peace was the essential 
cond3.tion for the well being of Inoia as well as other 
nations fi*ee from the colonial clutches# 

India was economically shattered during the 
British rule. The freedom fell upon her with the burden 
of economic re-construction* This was the common problem 
with India and all other nations of Asia arid Afidca. Apart 
from it the super powers cold war move created again a 
problem for the independent existen'^e of the newly liberated 
nations. The policy of non-alignment, therefore, proved 
to be a commoril-y recognised approach for peace, security 
and prosperity. This was the only way out for political 
freedom and economic upliftment of the Afro- Asian nations. 

On April 9, 1958 in the Lok Sabha Nehru Scdd,*We may hold 
to our principles and to idea of our security, but let us 
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to- gather in peace* We have to find a way of co-existence* 

22 

The on3.y way is by peaceful methods*,,,,' • 

The choice of India's foruign policy was 

inf act originated by the choice of peace. For Nehru 

the choice of peace arid its attainment was ultimately 

necessai-y in the circumstances of p^st-World War 

international system. This was not idealistic, as others 

held it. In the prevailing circumstances it was the quite 

realistic view of the world affairs. Delivering his 

speech at the Indian Council of World Affairs on March 

22, 1949 Nehru said 'While remaining quite apart from 

power blocs, we are in a far better position to cast our 

weight at the right moment in favour of peace, and 

meanwhile our relations can becOiiie as close as possible 

in the economic or other domain with such countries with 

whom we can easily develop them' , He clarified the 

controversy of idealism aid realism regarcting his choice 

of policy. 'Idealism is the realism of tomorrow, he 

said* 'It is the capacity to know what is good for the 

day after tomorrow or for the next year and to fashion. 

24 

your' elf accordingly*" he added* 


Res'pect to the charter of United Nations 
was also one of the basic objects of India's non-alignment* 
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This aspect of the foreic;n policy ideology was pat to 
severe test 311 st ai'Cer indepetidence when Pahistan, India's 
next door neighbour invaded Kashnir to cierge it with her 
ovm territoi-y. On January 1 , 194S India, under article 
35^ of the. UN Charter complained about Palcistan creating 
disturbance in Kashmir State and requested the Kecuid-ty 
Council to ask Pakistan for preventing the intrusion of 
Pakistani tribesmen in Kashmir, Pakistan too, put up her 
grievance before the Security Council and raised the issue 
against India under Article 35 of the UN Charter. 

In July 1948 the UN Commission came to the 

Indian Sub-continent and after six months it could negotiate 
with India and Pakistan and was successful in establishing 
a cease-fire between them from January 1, 1349, India stuck 
to tne tradition of upholding the respect for the UN Charter 
in her relations with other countiles in the globe. For 
India the United Nations was the only widely recognized world 
forum which could effect the peace in the post-world war 
international system, India through her non-aligned posture 


♦ Accoi'ding to article 35 'Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute, or any situation of the nature 
referred to in Article 34 to th« attention of the 
Security Council or of the General Assembly, According 
to the. article 34 'The Secuilty Council may investigate 
any dispute or any situation which mlgjit lead to 

nfis? a n_ order 

Situation is likely to endanger 
international peace and secuiity'. 
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supported the world organisation in its attempt to bring 

international peace and cooperation, Nehru felt that the 

United Nations represented the 'timeless urj, ; of humanity 

for peace’ and 'it wavS b'-'sed on a presumption of 

univei*s ality because it symbolized the longing among all 

?5 

peoples for the return of peace' " , 


For the sake of international peace and security 

India's policy of non-alignment always discouraged the 

tendency of manufact uriag and stocking of nuclear weapons 

by the super powers. The disastrous nature of the nuclear 

weapons, which has already been experienced in Japan 

following the end of Uorld Viar Two, was to cause insecurity 

and disturb the prospects of peace. However, the nuclear 

naves advocated a new approach in the international system 

of filling the power- vaccums. This caused a s^;rious concern 

to the countries which appreciated the principle of 

peaceful co-existence. On March 25, 1957 while speaking on 

foi-eign affairs in Lok Sabha Nehru said, 'That, I feel, is 

a dangerous approach. It is an unreal approach to say 

that every country which has irisufficient armaments is 
26 

a vaccum' , 


Undoubtedly, this came to the fore that the 
real danger, which mars the prospects of peace and security 
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in the post-war era, comes from the tiuciear weapcrns of 
mass- destruction, India exclusively condemrjed the 
tendency of manufactuiln^-, testing and stocldng the 
nuclear armaments. In Rajya Sabha Prime Mirdster Nehru 
said on May 24, 1957, 'Everyone agrees about the dangers 
from the atomic and hydrogen bofnbs. Everyone agrees 
that they should be eliminated, V^e suggest that the 

27 

nuclear tests should bo suspended and ultimately banned' • 
India tried her best to get stopped all sorts of nuclear 
tests and she favoured an effective and complete disarmament 
which could end the devastating horror from the minds of the 
people, Nehru felt that there was a burden on the minds 
of the people - the burden of horror of destruction. The 
e:d.stence of nuclear weaporxs has menaced the whole of the 
human race. He expressed his desire on November 7, 1957, 

‘I venture, therefore, to make this appeal to the great 
leaders, more especially of America and Russia, I appeal 
to them to stop all nuclear test explosions and thus to 
show to the world they are determined to end this menace, 

26 

and to proceed also to bring abort effective disarmament* • 

The basic orientation of India's policy of 
non-alignment beyond peace and security was the liberation 
of nations put under the domincition of colonLalism and 
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ijiperialism. Support to the nations fighting for their 

liberation froia all sorts of colonial or imperial 

manifestations w3.s one of the inlierent objects of India* s 

foreign policy, V/hile spealdng in the UN General Assembly 

on November 3, 19^18 Nehru said^ 'Great countries 15.k;e India 

who have passed out of that colonial stage do not conceive 

it possible that other countries should remain under the 
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yolic of coloiiial role'*" , The first non-aUgned sumiiiit 

at Belgrade in September 1961 upheld the issue of liberation 

of those nations which were being suppressed under the 

colonial and imperial domination and werwj however, maldng 

attempts to get rid of the foreign doid. nation. The 

non-aligned nations discussed at length the issue of. 

colonial domination, ‘Their initial concern however was 

th»-! unfathered emergence of the nationalist liberation 

forces towards political freedom and sovereignty. This 

aspect of their external involvement propelled them in the 

direction of a global struggle what they termed as the 

forces of the old order, i*e, ' col.onialism, imperialism 
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and non- colonialism* in their multiple manifestation* • 

The non-alignment, thus, emerged as an alternative 
for the newly independent nations in the post-war era which 
did not opt to ally themselves with either of the power 
blocs and chose to exist as free nations without any sort of 
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foreign string. Since they had saffered a lot remaining 
ander th''* foreign domi nation, they preferred to have an 
independent existence without being play in the hands of 
povjo.rful nations of the world. India was the first among 
such nations which adopted the theory of non-alignment to 
continue her intaction with other nations in the post-war 
international system. In the case of India this fact 
cannot be denied that the theory of non-ali gnciant has its 
root in the long back tradition of peace and non-violence 
practised by Lord Buddha and Emperor Ashoka, India's 
struggle for freedom too paved the way for the non-aligned 
policy. The independence movement was seen as a non- 
violent and peaceful struggle won through satyagrah under the 
leadex'ship of Mahatma Gandhi, Cei‘talnly, India's tradition 
of p'Oace played an important role In the formulation of 
her fox*eign policy. 

The end of the Second ^orld Jar, vd-th the dropping 
of nuclear bomb over Japan, established the superiority of 
United State in the globe. The power-superiority was later 
shared by the USSR by the end of the forties. This was, 
hovjo^/er, the cause of the genesis of cold war as a new theory 
in the global politics. The theory of noQ-ali gntaent was, 
therefore, tho- only political strategy to counter the cold 
war moves for the sake of surviving as independent nations 
in the globe. 



India adopted her external policy of non-alignment 
booh in theory and practice vith the sole object cf 
surviving as a free nation in the global system. The 
non-alignment was neither a moral principle and not a legal 
position as interpreted in the toxms of international law, 
Neither it was a philosophical advocacy of llehru' s idealism 
as it is sofaetimes misunderstood. Against its misinterpre- 
-tation it was not at all the position of positive neutrality. 
Ultimately it was the reality of international politics and 
appropriate demand of the time which was conceded by Nehru 
as a correct political strategy to be adopted for the 
overall good of the nation. The policy of non-alignment, 
thus, provided India vdth the freedoiu to analyse the world 
affairs in her own way in the capacity of an independent 
nation and express her views according to own judgement. 

The theory and practice of non-alignment was followed in 
a stable way to design the destiny of India as a big 
Asian nation to strengthen the prospects of peace and 
cooperation throughout the world. This was not taken 
into operation as a temporary policy followed on the trial 
and error basis. In the arena of cold war India* s 
initiative to non-alignment worked as an effective force 
in the relaxation of the g;Lob.al tension* 
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Hovjever, India pioneered the cause of 
international peace and security through the non-aligned 
approach to the issues endangering the peace on regional 
or global basis. The problems of Korea, Vietnam and 
Arab-Israel were approached with the object of bringing 
an aailcable settlement and lessening the tension which 
might have jeopardized the world peace* India earnestly 
tried to resolve the bilateral issues with China and 
Pakistan in a pacific manner for the purpose of maintaining 
the reg;lonal peace and cooperation* In her attempt she 
upheld the role of United Nations as the hi sliest 
organisation of woi'ld peace* 

. Noru-ali gnment, in due course, was follov/ed as 

an external policy by most of the Afrcx- Asian nations* Cuba was 
the only Latin imierlcan country which entered into the 
non-aligned group since the beginning* fhe Arab countries 
due their oil wealth acquired an unique strategic 
importance for both the power blocs* And this was the 
cause of attraction for both of the super powers. But this 
attraction was certainly to result in a ruinous confrontation 
between them, ?urther, the Arab world was interested to 
maintain the Islamic identity alongwith the solidarity of 
Muslim countries* So, for avoiding super power interference 
and to come in line with various ways of modernization the 
Arab States sought to choose noti-ali gnment as their external 



policy® Thaa the nori-ali gned forum included Asiars, 
Africans, the Arab States and Latin Amoric.a* Similarly 
the concept was strengthened by other world leaders 
besides Nehru. President Tito of ^ogoslavia has the 
credit of giving non-ali gninert a shape of world movement. 
•He had taken the initiative to forge a movement out of 
a collection of diverse countries because he spotted their 
common desire to seek the sanctuary of a group in a world 
that was increasingly subjected to the pressures of the 
cold war'^^. 


Nasser, too, in one of the founders of 

non-alignment. His main instrument for fighting against 

she western imperialism was the Arab- nationalism. “And 

non-alignment pro^/ided the right ideological cover for 

accepting military or economic aid from either bloc when 
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there was in fact no alternative* Thus, not only for 

India but for other followers too, noii-ali gned policy 

proved to be a realistic approach for the purpose of 

materialising the national interests in the pcst-war 

global politics hit by cold war. But, ‘India's devotion 

to world peace right from the beginning had strong 

overtones of national self-interests, thou^ humanitarian 

33 

motives and concern for other nations- we never absent' • 
The basic concern of non- ali gcune nt , which cannot be denied, 
has been to create the conditions of peace from the regLonal 
to global level, because peace has been the paramcxint 
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raqairement for security and multi- dime nti oaal development 

of India aa well as other independent nations* Non- 

alignment was the only feasible approach to world politics 

to establish friendly relations with both the power blocs 

which could help the nations to seek economic assistance 

equally from either of the blocs wi.thout yielding to their 

pressures* This concept in the foreign policy practice 

worked as a means to achieve the ultimate interests of 

the nations* The underlying reason behind the mis-concepti on 

of the concept has been that the non-alignment was confused 

with the end of the policy* The ‘ultimate goal of our 

foreign policy, like that of any other country, is to 

promote our enlightened national interests, aM non- 

alignment was only a means to that end*,. ..The concept 

of nun-ali gnnent is a positive and dynamic concept intended 
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to serve tangible national interests* * * 

The concept of non-alt gnnent, therefore, as a 
best possible alternative for India's policy appropriately 
suited to the international circumstances under which Nehru 
accepted it as the nation's extemal policy* The non- 
alignment helped India in securing her territorial integrity 
and sovereignty and in proceeding ahead on the path of 
economic and industrial progress* Keeping away frcm military 
alignment with any of the power groupings she successfully 
avoided her involvement in international disputes. She only 
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expressed her views independently ;]udging any issue on 
the basis of its morlt« India worked for regional peace 
and stability as well as for global cooperation and peace, 
llehru had perceived it even earlier to the freedom that 
survival and progress of free India could be possible in an 
arena, of peace and cooperation and therefore in the foreign 
policy practice of India he preferred non- ali grmie nt as a 
moans to that pre-conceived end. 

Non-alignment, not as a do ot ri nnai re , but as a 

positive approach helped India in seeking and fulfilling 

her national interests. She pursued it dynamically in 

response; to a situation whenever the vital national 

interest was at stake. For irstance India immediately 

sou|^t US help for warding off the danger on her northern 

and north-eastern border when People’s China made aggression 

in October, 19G2. ‘Politically, China fa5.1ed to dislodge 

India from the non-aligned position, since the latter 

entered into no xollitary pact nor made any politicsil or 
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military commitments to any power bloc' • 

A greater reshuffling took place in the global 

power equation with the establishment of Sino-US detente in 

the beginning of the eighties. This equation, adversely 

effected India's security interests when it started 

supporting Pakistan, vis-a-vis India on the issue of Bangla 

Desh liberation (erstwhile East Pakistaii). India, within 
the structure of norwali gnment, entered into twenty years 
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treaty of 'peace Friendship and Cooperation* vdth USSR to 
counter the ill designs of Sino-US-Palc Triangle* 

Again her non~aligned posture was put to test when 
in December 1979 Soviet Union posted her troops in 
Afgarilstan* India, despite her closer linlis with the 
Soviet Union, expressed her independent vievjs and demanded 
the withdrawl of foreign troops from Afgardstan, for, on 
the one hand the pressure of Soviet troops in Afgardstan 
was against the. non-aligned principles and on the other 
it was to cause instability in the Indian sub-continent 
and in the south Asian region* Therefore, India's 
non-aligned stand in every regioncCL or global situation 
was in pursuit of peace and national interests* 

Similarly, regarding the nuclear issues, India, 
within the framework of nori-fili gnment, doclf.rod to adhere 
to the policy of peaceful use of atomic energy for the sake 
of strengths rd ng the global peace and security. But at the 
same time she kept her nuclear option open in the basic 
interest of the national security by not signing the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) of 1968. India declined to 
sign the NPT because it aimed at retaining the monopoly of 
nuclear haves and putting a bar over the nuclear development 
of the nations which have a scope to play a significant role 
atleast in the regional politics of the globe* 

Thus, the non-alignment as India's foreign policy 
strategy since independence worked as a positive means 
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to serve the-i interests of the nation. Gonsideilng 
non-alignment in the strict s-'jcuilty terms it is apparent 
that this policy, as a dyncmdc means, helped to achieve 
the; objectives whenever the security of the nation was 
at stake. 
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INDIA'S FOREIGN POLTC y 1960 - 70 ; A SECURITY-BACK GROUND 

After a prolorifed liberation movement India could 
free herself from the colonial domination of Britain, Since, 
peace and non-violence ha^d been the pivot of her 'Satyaprah' 
movement, her foreign policy, too, after independence, 
endorsed in itself these pivotal factors to operate in 
the post-war international system vdth the ultimate object 
of global security and peace. It is a natural phenomenon 
that every nation formulates its foreign policy for 
fulfilling the national interests, so is the case with 
India also. The architect of India's foreign policy 
J:iws.harlal Nehru structured it keeping in view the 
immediate and long term national interests of the country. 
There is one school of thought which is very much critical 
to the Nehru's policy on the ground that it was an 
idealistic policy having an universal outlook which 
realistically neglected the wants and needs of the country 
particularly in the terms of national defi-nce and security. 
But Nehru's ultimate object was 'peace' which indirectly 
in broader terms meant secuilty. Because, 'Security 
was free India's paramount need. Militarily wecLk India 
could not be at logger-heads \dth any powerful country'^. 
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Therefore^ •lluhra'd concept of nori-ali gmnent had an implicit 

security rationale'^". He said 'After all, peace is a 

quality- it is a way of appi-Oc-.ch, it is a way of doing 

things; it is an ou^octive we want to reach' , In his 

GCilculati ons if a long tenn cotidition of peace was not to 

be available he wanted a liudted tenure of pwace. He 

expressed his ultimate desii-Cj 'We do not v/ant war an’/where, 

'We want only fiftc.m yeax-s .of peace in order to be able to 

4 

develop our resources' , IJehm contemplated security in 
the horizons of peace in the -overall interest of the nati^^yn 
which was only possible through adhering to non-alignment 
in theory and in practice. Thus, it was the security 
compulsion which forced free India to choose non-, ali game nt 
as a guiding theme to shape her foreign policy. 

The concept of non-alignment was ine combination 

of past historical oxperi '‘nces, Indian tradition, prevailing 

world circumstances and a future image of the world in view 

of the looming danger to the huiuan survival, Nehru said 

•The objectives of our foreign policy are the preservation 

5 

of world peace and enlargement of human freedom' . Peace 
should not be judged absolutory in the universal concern. 
Peace was ba.jically a concern for India- rather a condition 
for the security of sovei-ei gnty, independence and 
economic well-being. 
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Nehiii>s vision of peace was not narrow. He 

did not perceive it only in the sub-continental or 

regional context, Ilis perception of peace was 'universal* 

whi'ch was essential to develop global co-operation towards 

the object of progress and through global cooperation and 

peace he wanted to serve the interests of his country. 

On December 4j 1947 in the constituent Assembly speech he 

said, ' we propose to loo’c after India's interest in 

the context of wox'ld cooperation and world peace, in so 

6 

far as world peace can be pr-eserved' • 

So far as the security oriented analysis of India's 
foreign policy in the decade of sixties is concerned, it 
needs to be systematically classified in two contexts 
the global and the neighbouring, 

THS dOB/di impact, 

If security cofopulsions relating to the forei gn 
policy are analysed in the global context during sixties, 
it is necessary to lii:ii: this decade with the fifties 
because a I'Caiarkable change in the global pattern regarding 
the sub-conuinent stqrted around mid- fifties. After 
independence, India, so as to avoid the cold war moves, 
followed the policy of equidistance with both the super- 
powers. 'Equidistance can be practised when relations 
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v.'ich both sape i-po\ge rs ore aalfox-nily aua equally good oc 

bad* Before 195hj the relations wei'O equally bad and 

7 

e juI distance was stjlctly practised' • 


TIE UNITED STa'TES 


This vjas a period when India's norualigned 
stand was suspected as well CiS criticized by both the 
super power - the United States and the Soviet Union# 

VJhile John Foster D'Ulles viewed India's non-ali gniaant as 
'immoral' because India was not aligning herself with the 
West for the containment of communism, the Swiet Union 
treated India as 'Imperialist' agent. For Stalin, Nehru was 
'a lackey of British imperialism', 'However, specicil 
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relations with one super power could not be ruled out' 
and that was USa« 'Since concrete national interest did 
not constitute the basis of a dialogue between India and 
the USA, Indo-American relations often boiled down to 
participation by both sides in the global ideological 

9 

disputations of the post Second World War period' . Yet, 
efforts were made to continue relations with Britain and 
seek friendly terms with the United States, ‘All the 
diplomatic moves made by prime Minister Nehru who was 
also foreign minister were calculated to attain this 
main ob jective'^^. Nehru visited Umlted States for the 
first time in 1949. There were reciprocal needs on both 
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the sides. While India needed massive support for her 
economic reconstruction in the post-independence era, 

America needed a strong;'; base in South Asia to launch he.* 
crusade against communism* Despite the fact that India 
had declared non-ali gnaient as the only basis of her 
foreign relations, it vjas peiiiaps the illusioned hope of 
the United States that she expected in India a staunch 
wests rn- supporter to fi ^t the Swiet coramuntsm. This 
was the basic root of Indo-US relations in the early 
days of independence. In coiapairLson to Soviet Union 
India's relations with United States retained a noimalcy 
because of the American moderate attitude towards 
non-alignment despite several differences due to ideol-.'jgical 
stand points. 

Since security is tie paramount interest of any 
nation, it was hut natural that US decision to give arms 
aid to paldLstan in 1950 created an inhibition in Indian 
belief regarding the US intention in the sub-continent. 
Anyway India, due to her tradition of tolerance, tried 
to overlook the matter and maintain her relatiorrship with 
America upto 195^1 but she could not reconcile with the 
American view point when Mutual Defence Assistance 
Agreement ♦ was signed between Pakistan and the USa on 
September 19, 1954. 


“►See Appendix I 



The important aspect which is to be pointed out 

in the interest which inspired the United States to 

consider over the arms aid to Pakistan. In this connection 

impact of the advocacy of Ulaf Caraj^'"^ is quite relevant, 

Olaf Caroe, advocated that Muslim Pakistan traditi onally 

ruled by pro-Brltishers woula prove quite advantageous for 

protecting western vital oil interests in the west Asia in 

comparison to secular India opting for non-alignment, 

Olaf Caroe's emphasis on Pakistan's strategic importance 

convinced the US administration that Pald.stan would prove 

to he a more appropriate base in South ksia to protect 

the oil interests in West Asia as well as to enhance the 

sphere of influence in the South Asian region against the 

growing menace of communism, UnJ.ted States, appreciating 

Paid. Stan as a suitable base to fight the communist expansion, 

decided to supply arms to Pakistan throu^ the agree.ment 

of 1954, 'Inevitably, the US policy in South Asia became 

one of offering military aid and other inducements to 

Pakistan,, ,,,, to further US policies of encircling the 
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Soviet Union with military and intelligence bases' . There 
is one factor more which is responsible for diverting the 
US atoention from India to Pakistan. India almost at every 
step contradicted the US policy. For example 'in the fifties 
Washington assumed that the comxaunist movemeit was a 
monolith with its Headquarter in Moscow that China was 
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Soviet Satellite (Mr, Dean Rusk called it a Slavic 

13 

Manchukuo on a bigger scale)' but Nehru contradicted these 

assumptions, in so far as they were related to Asia, tte.t 

China was not a Soviet Satellite and that Chinese revolution 

waa a part of nationalist resurgence in Asia, *Indo-American 

relations in the past have been soured by differences of 

outlook, assessment and policy on a whole range of 

14 

international issues and developments' . Till early 1054, 

it became quite clear to United States that India would 

not join her hands in the crusade against coiamunism and 

follow the non-alignment strictly. India, however, 

declined to cooperate with US security arrangement in iisia. 

She made efforts to establish good friendly relations with 

the peoples China, for, 'Nehru's ambition was Indo-Chinese 

collaboration throu^ which he hoped to achieve the goal 
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of an i ndependent and influential Asia' • Thus, US 
illusion about India aligning with Western bloc was 
shunned away. This strategic disappointment frcxn India 
was also one of the basic reasons to instill Uni.ted States 
to be interested in Pakistan* 

So far Pakistan is concerned 'during first phase 
of her foreign relations, in the years 1947-52 when she 
tried to maintain non-involvement in the East-West cold 
war, Pakistan felt isolated friendless. This increased 
her sense of insecurity, and she felt the need of the support 
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of some bigger power' « Pakistan's perception of fear was 
two-sided# In the north she was afraid of ilussian Communist 
hegemony and in the South she felt persistent threat from 
stronger India# This was the factor basically responsible 
for sMft in Pakistan's foreign policy# In 1953 Paldstan 
Opted for western alliance in the place of non-alignment# 

'The quest for security, the search for friends and allies, 
and the anxiety to maintain territorial integrity, led 
Pakistan to pursue a policy of alliance w:Lth the West, 
particularly with the United States'^"^. 

The US-Palc collusion which became open in the form 

of Mutual Security Agreement in 1954 and Pakistan's alliance 

with SSaTQ in 1954 and with CEliro (The Baghdad Pact) in 

1955, 'Nehru clearly saw through the likely effects of 

the infection of cold war tensions into the sab- continental 
18 

politics' , Moreover the arms aid to Pakistan posed a 
direct threat to Indian security* Around mid-fifties, this 
was the major security compulsion which pressed Indian 
leadership to make a shift, in the foreign policy moves, 
from the American relationship to the pro- communist venture# 

the PEOPLE'S china 


AS it has been established that due to the trend 
of US policy in Asia, India had to go in for the pre- 
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commaoist venturi, bat there is one relevant aspect that 

Nehra had started already working on that pattern as early 

as 1950» Apart from it there was one reason more which ■ 

justified the India's security needs at that time. The 

communication of China and China claiming her suzerainty 

over Tibet brought the threat of communist expansionism to 

the door-step of India. And not only this, China's 

solidification with the soviet Union as 'communist brothers' 

also posed a grave danger to the India's security. This 

situation left only two alternatives open to India, either 

she should accept an alliance \ith the 'west or she should 

wean away at least one of the conuiiunist giants on her side. 

As a declared non-aligned nation India could not accept 

the alliance for her security. She could only go in for- 

the second one, for, it was a diplomatic coarse and India's 

foreign policy maker Prime Minister Nehru happily took 

up this course, 'China, geographically and spiritually 

nearer to India, naturally, becamie the first objective of 

Indian diplomacy..,,, not withstanding PeldLng's adverse 

celticism of India Nehru obstinately maintained that the 

development of friendly relations between China and India 

19 

was of vital importance to both the countries' • The 
steps taken to befriend China were, no doubt, in the broader 
security interests of India, India pleaded for PRC's 
admission into United Nations, justified the return of 
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Formosa to Main Land of China, opposed the Japanese 

Peace Treaty and refused to support the UN resolution 

which sought to condemn China as an aggressor in Korea* 

The highest cost, which India hfid to pay in hefrier^ding 

China, was the recognition of Chinese suzerainty over Til at* 

When China exercised her occupation over 'Ilhet in 1350, 

Pri.me Minister Nehru took no time in accepting the Chinese 

suzerainty over the borderland* Nehru* s step regarding Tibet 

became a matter of greater controversy and graver cid-ticism* 

This was the general outlook that Nehru yielded to the 

Chinese pressure and put the nation's security at stake - that 

atleast, as a diplomatic step* India should have opposed 

the move and expressed her discomfiture. But, to utter 

surprise, what was the limitation which compelled Nehru to 

accept plainly the Chinese suzerainty over the border land ? 

which, prior to 1950, had persistently remained an 

independent country for completely four decades* This was 

beyond expectation that a greater statesman like Nehru 

would ignore the vital interests of his country and 

virtually this was the fact. But by doing so *he hoped to 

ensure his main aim, which was the preservation of the 

20 

security and integrity of India* , 

Since, Nehru realized the serious security 
compulsion at that moment he tackled the issue of Tibet 
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peacefully and in order to establish closer friendly 

relations Kehra initiated to go ahead for the histoiical 

panch Iheelj the bilateral agreement, which vjas signed 

between India and China in June 1954« Speaiing in Lok 

Sabha on May 15, 1954 about the importance of Panch Sheel, 

Prime Minister llehi-u said, 'It is a matter of importance 

to us, of course, as well as I am sure, to China that our 

two countries, which have now almost about 1,800 miles 

of frontier, should live in terms of peace and friendliness 

21 

and.*.,., not conmdt aggression on each other' . llehru' s 

idea to Panch Sheel followed the threat perception in 

different foi'ms. Firstly, Nehru perhaps thou^t that 

the best way of managing the Pakistani threat to India's 

national security in the region would be to pursue 

fidondly 'Panch Sheel' strategy with China, Perhaps he 

saw in this posture a means by which he could prevent the 

possibility of China being ’Wooed by Pakistan or viQ.e versa'. 

Or probably Nehru thouj^t that iii the absence of such 

a foreign policy posture the boundary dispute between 

India and China could lead to a situation where India 

will have to take on one more cdlitary thi*eat (from China) 
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in addition to the existing one from Pakistan* • Second, 
•Nehru had also realized that any military action by India 
to defend Tibet in 1950 against China would have been 
quixotic. India simply did not have the military power 
to fight against both Palastaa and Commurdst China in 



1950*, Therefore India was incapable of taidng 'strong 
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action' in Tibet in 1950* « Third, Nehru over-emphasised 
the need of world peace and it was the underlying object of 
his foreign policy. He wanted to attain that object 
by creating Asia, his own continent, an 'area of peace'. 

He was quite cautious to maintain Asian solidarity. So 
it was also a compulsion before him that he should create 
an environment of peace by befriending China. Fourth, 
the Soviet Union and Peoples Republic of China (PRC) 
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both were communist nations and remained 'closest allies* 
between 1949 and 1959. If there was any conf rontation 
with China, it would have naturally annoyed Soviet Union too 
because at that point of time India's non-alignment was a 
matter of greater aversion to Russian leadership* So, the 
situation as a whole put a serious compulsion before India 
regarding the security interests and it became inevitable 
to avoid a military confrontation with China. 

Prime Minister Nehru himself adxrdtted that prior 
to 1949, Tibet was recognised as an autonomous state. 

India's extra-territorial ri f^ts in Tibet during the 
British Period were according to him, 'wrong and unjustified' 
It is because of this understanding he recognized the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet, He felt that India, 
under such a situation, was incapable of undertaking any 
effective action except to accept the Chinese claim* 
Justifying his stand in the Lok Sabha he said, 'In these 
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ci reams tances I do subirdt that the action we took in 

regard to Tibet was the only logicalj legal, constitutional 
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and sensible action that a Gove rnwent could take’ 

The period from 1954 to 1959 has been a course of 

normal relationship between India and China, though there 

have been many ups and down in this phase. The bond of 

cordiality which was undertaken through Panch Sheel and the 

upheld principles of mutual gdodvdll started shattori.ng 

from August 1956 when reports carrying Chinese claims to 

Bara Hoti and kilang in Tehri Garhwal came in light. 

Earlier to this incident, in March 1955 Chinese mischief 

of inclusion of a part of Indian territory in their map 

had already been reported. In July 1958, China published 

a map which included a big chunk of Northern Assam and 

NEFA as parts of her own territory, China constructed a 

road in Ak-ard-chin area of Ladakh in 1957. In retrospect, 

Chinese aggression against India appears to have been part 

of a plan dating back atleast to 1954. This is evident from 

the fact that, even though China officially repudiated the 

traditional and customary boundary between India and China 

only in 1959, surreptitious Chinese Intrusions into Indian 

territory had started in 1954, becoiidng more intensive from 
26 

1957 onwards , 
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In the answer to a qucstiun put up by Horn Eama 

regarding the discussion of Mcl'lahon Line with China, Prime 

Minister Nehru in the Lok Sabha said, 'so far as 

the international frontier is concerned between India and 

the Chinese State including the I'ibetan reg;ion, it is not 

a matter of dispute so far as we are concerned. It is a 
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fixed thing. There is nothing to talk about* , 

The total analysis of the Si no- Indian relations in 
general and Chinese activities in particular brings about 
the fact that from 1054 to 1959 China attempted to keep India 
in dark. She kept her anti-Indian activities continued 
throughout the period covering them by illusive and 
principled statements. She wanted to conceal her real 
intention of territorial expansion and she was in search 
of an appropriate moment to fulfil it. 

On September 8, 1050 Prime Minister Chou-en-Lei 
wrote a letter in response to P,M, Nehru's letter dated 
March 22, 1959 in which he referred the boundary issue. 

He said, 'The Chinese Government has consistently held 
that an overall settlement of the boundary question should 
be sought by both sides, taking into account the historical 
background and existing actualities and adhering to the Five 
Principles, through friendly negotiations conducted in a 
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well-prepared way step by step* Pending this, as a 
provisional measure, the two sides shoiald maintain 
the long-existing status-quo of the border, and not seek to 
change it by unilateral action, even less by force*"" • 

The Sino-Indian border dispute, particularly 

re garding McMahon, is the outcome of British unsettled 

border policy which took the shape of a complicated issue 

since mid- fifties. The unsettled status of the boundary 

became a good pretext for Chinese rulers to encroach the 

Indian territory to fulfil their expansionist intention. 

Neville Maxwell's finding about the McMahon line puts some 

doubt over the agreement reached in 1914, He holds that 

•In the North-East, the McMahon Line had secretly been 

agreed with the Tibetansj but from the begining it had 

been repudiated by China, and was in practice being ignored 
29 

by Tibet* . However, India accepted Mci'iahon Line as the 

genuine border between the two co'-intries on the North 

Eastern sector for, the Line hris been in customary usage 

since the Simla Conference of March 1914* 'The Line was 

agreed to by India and Tibet on March 24, 1914, and was 

marked also on a map attached to the Draft Convention 

initialled by the plem.potentiarles of India China and 

Tibet The Mc>Iahon merely formalised the traditional 
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and customary boundary between India and Tibet* • 
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IncHa, on her partj tried best to resolve the 
differences vd-th People's Cliina ref^arding the boundary issue 
which was unne cess aid ly raised by the latter and under the 
cloak of that issue she remainid involved in the anti-Iiidla.n 
activities since 1956* 

Nehru expressed his shock in his letter of 
September 26, 1959 to Chinese Prime i-linister which was also 
in response to the latter's letter dated September 8, 1953, 
'When our two countries sigr^d tme 1954 Agreement in 
regard to the Tibet region I hoped that the main problems 
which history had bequeathed to us in the relations between 
India and China had been peacefully and finally settled. 

Five years later, you have now brought forward, with all 
insistence, a problem which dwarfs in importance all that 
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we have discussed in recent years and, I thought, settled' • 

The relations between the two countries had been 

already an abnormal turn till mid 1953* The revolt in 

Tibet in early 1959 had also fuelled the situation. 'The 

pronounced Indian sympathy for Tibet and the exceptionally 

warm welcome extended to the I)alai Lama infuriated the 

Chinese. On the other hand, a crescendo of an anti-Indian 

propaganda in China and repeated harassment of Indian traders 
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and nationals in Tibet inflamed Indian public opinion' • 
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• The continued Chinese incursions in the absence of a border 

agreement*, ,,, made ' any progress towards a settlement 
33 

difficult* , In Xipril 1960 Chi nea.e Premier Chou visited 
India and highlevel tallis took placSj but they resulted 
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fruitless, and 'the tallis predictably ended in a deadlock' . 

Actually the Chinese authorities always tried to escape 

the precision regarding their claims and stands in respect 

of the boundary issue. They put it in a round-cibout manner. 

The reason, apparently, was that their claims lacked basic 

facts and evidence. On April 26, 1060 while mailing statements 

in Lok Sabha regarding the joint 'communique' Prinie Minister 

Nehru said, 'The Chinese, throughout their correspondence 

or talks, had never given their boundaries precisely, 
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but merely indicated the broad ranges' « 

The ultimate analysis of the Chinese claims and 
objections regarding the boundary makes it clear that they 
were not ready to accept the settled boundary between the 
two countries, T.he Chinese Forei gn l-linistry' s memorandum 
which was given to Indian Embassy in China on February A, 

1961 amply evidences this fact. It reads - 'In view of the 
fact that the Sino~Indian boundary has never been formally 
delineated and there is now a dispute between China and 
India,, ,, .the Chinese Government has alwa 3 rs hoped to hold 
friendly consultations with the Indian Government on the basis 





of five principles of Peaceful Cu-oristence and in a 

spirit of irutual undorstandirig and mutual acccminodati on, 

so vus to seek a reasonable settlement of the boundary 

question' In reply to this memorandum India's External 

Affairs liinistry furnished a note to the Chinese Embassy in 

India on March 3o, 1961, 'The Government of India have 

already furnished to the Gov-.-rrmient of People's Republic 

of China precise indication of the traditional boundary. 

It may further be reaffirmed that while the Government 

of India remain pledged to the promotion of friendly relations 

with the Gov errmient of the People's of China, they can not 

accept that the common, traditional boundary is a matter 

for negotiations, for, as has been stated, the traditionsl 

boundary stands defined without the necessity of further 
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or formal delimitation' « 

Further the Chinese Foreign Ministry's note 
given to Indian Unbassy in China on May 4, 1961 estab'Jlshod 
this fact that the Chinese Ciuthorities have adopted a 
very much hardened attitude which is sufficient enough to 
understand that really they are not interested in resol^MLng 
the tension and nomalising the bilateral relations. Instead, 
it appeared, that they were avoiding the settlement 
intentionally and were rather seeking a pretext for a 
conflict. Excerpt of the note of May 4, 1961 reads - 
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'However, it must be pointed out that, so lon'->' as 
the Indian Govem-ac-nt does not fdvc- up its attitude ol 
ref'ising to nen'Otiate and trying to impose its views on 
others, the Chin se Covornnent absolutely not retreat 

an inch from its stand on the questions of the Si no-Indian 
boundary and of the trl- 3 unction of China, Burma and India, 

The Indian Govt:rninent vjill never succeed in its unreasonable 
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tangling' • 

On l.’ovember S8, ISCl in the Lol: Sabha 'hehru 
admitted candidly that relations between India and China 
were obviously far frem friendly, as was evident from 
the correspondence, contjiining charges and counter- charges 
exchanged between the two Gove rnae nts., China' , he said, 

'had established three military posts in the course of the 
last two years, two of which hambugui'a and ilyagisu, were 
practically on the into x-national frontier between Tibet and 
Ladaldi. , • • .The third post,.,,, had been built on the east 
of Indian post at Daulat Beg ulldi near Karakoram pass and 
was more objectionable as it had moved further west by 
two miles'^^. 

Thus, China's behaviour during the past five years 
was marked with non- cooperation and aggressiveness which 
disappointed India badly. Her optimisia for friendly relations 
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with the 'Asian partner' in the spirit of Panch Shc-elj 

was totally thx'own to 'winds* The post-panch Sheol 

conduct of China cornpellod India to change the version 

of- her foreign policy* Under those circumstances 'forward 

policy’ was presumably conceived at about this time 

C1961) with a view to stfraing the advancing Chinese frontier 

line* It was decided to establish a few symbolic posts 

in what was thought to be decidedly Indian territory 
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to beep up 'with the Chinese advance' . 

Hence, in view of the iriherent Chinese threat to 
national security, the mould in the foreign policy had 
been taken to effect from 1D5S. The symbolic Chinese 
aggressiveness cornpclled India around late sixties to 
befriend United States* Apparently under those ci reams t anc- 
les the US relationship was considered to be more helpful 
in India's security interest vis-a-.vis China, than that 
of the Soviet Union. This was the reason that from 
1053 on'wai'ds China's and India's US policies began to 
drift apart while India's relations vdth United 
States improved, China's deteriorated at the same time* 

The border conflict between India and GMna widened the 
gulf bet'ween the policies of the t'wo countries towards 
the United States'^'^^. This Indr>-US rapprochement, too, 
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w;--s Li factor in the untnri.^r'''tion of Sino-Indl an 
relations rapidly after 105o. Tna United States, 
being an ideological opponent, was not to be tolerated by 
China as India's companion. Thus, India's attempt to 
rcvic'w the foreign policy towards America and to restore 
cordial relations vdth her from 1058 onwards was the 
result of security compulsion which she perceived in the 
face of people's CMna, 


I VIET 111: I Oh 


The next objective in India's pro-communist venture 

after 1954, was to secure good relations with USSR for, 

it was a compelling security need to have a super power 

backing in the face of United States which was unilaterly 

supporting Paidstan through military aid. Uoviet Union, 

too, was eager to win India on her side to counter-bala.nce 

the US position in South Asia, 'Soviet policy towards 

India, after the Stalin era has pursued a move even 
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course' Post-stalini zation in Soviet Union started 

recognizing Indians non-ali grunent as genuine, India's 
isolation from Baghdad Pact rather its condemnation, her 
role in Korean cilsis 1959 and her increasing relationship 
with the communist China shunned away the illusion of 
Soviet Union which had previously been treating India as 
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' runrdnfj dog of Amex-i can iraperi alism' or as ' crmp-f ollooer* 
of the West* 'The real break-through came with Khruschev's 
rise to povjer m?d,aly because ilhruschev had a better 


understanding of the nature of Asian nationaLism as also 
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a better appreciation oi neutrality* . And 'during 

the Khruschev era India received considerably economic and 

military support from the Soviet Union and was assured of 

backing over i'ashmi r' in the hardly annals at the United 
44 


Ilations' 


I'ho Indo-3.3viet fxlendshin was not an one-sided 


attempt, but it was the rt.’sult of mutual interests. 

•Pakistan's involvement in anti-Soviet military pacts 

propelled the Soviet Union towards Indi a, ..Moscow' s 

support for New Delhi's policies and interests helped 

to neutralise ’Washington's support of Islaxnabad and 

Soviet arms aid to India was more than a match for that 
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received by Pakistan froai its western patrons* , 
obviously 'Tiidia's relations with the Soviet Union 
hXive traditionally been dominated by its security needs, 
US military aid to Palls tan in the mid-fifties played an 
important role in the e stabli slime nt of friendly relations 
between New Delhi and Moscow* 


Now it can better be established that growing US 
interest in South Asia, with the positivity of maidng 
Pall Stan an ally, posed a threat to the Indian security 



dating the niid- fifties, and therefore, In the broader 
strategic interests India soaght to befriend TPSIl 
vis-a-vis United States. This relationship gained 
manoeavrability particalarly between 1958 to 1962 the 
period daring which Sino-Indian relations were marked 
from bad to worse dae to the frequent Chinese incursions 
on the traditionally recognized McMahon Line, The 
closer affinity developed due to the reciprocity from 
both the sides regarding each other's principles and 
systems. India appreciated the socialist pattern of 
society in Russia and moved ahead to follow more or less 
the same pattern for her socio-economic system. She liked 
the post-Stalin system of comrauni zation which was a.dvocated 
and followed by Khruschev, . Khruschev advocated to adhere to 
communi zation thvoa.^ the peaceful way of social evol'ition^ 
India was allergic of communism through violence, which was 
Stalin's apparent strategy for social reformation. On her 
part Russia, too, under Khruschev started appreciating 
the democratic political system in India and realizing the 
role of non- ali gone nt as a positive approach to global 
peace and cooperation, India's emphasis over the public 
sector economy suited to the Russian economic theory and 
due to this fact India obtairjed maximum aid for her public 
sector enterprises, 'Since the mid-fifties, Indo-Soviet 
friendship has been strongly welded through a many- 
dimensioned relationship involving practically every sector 
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of Indians economy and wider spheres of its global 
47 

relation' « 

The undaunted cordial Indo-Russian relationship 
existed upto the early sixties but during the 1962 
Si no-Indian conflict liussia could not make practicable 
the proverb - 'friend in need'. She could not have 
the enough courage to isolate her 'comrade' against 
a ' non- coaim urd-St' country. ‘ ilien China launched its 
massive attaca on India on October 25, 1962, Moscow 
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made a volte face and squarely sided with the Chinese' . 
Even at this juncture, too, Nehru, despite his firm 
adherence to non-alignment, did not overlook the graveness 
of the situation and did the same what any other statesman 
might have done in this situation. His approach was 
realistic in the absolute security interest of the nation* 
He lost no time in sool:lng iTii7Litary help from the West 
to stand \n.th the Chinese onslaught , The general criticism 
of Nehru's policy, that it was not pragmatic to serve the 
secuilty needs of India, is the result of the unawareness 
of his security considerations in relation to the foreign 
policy. Further, the critics do not spare Nehru for his 
request to the 'West for military help. It is commonly 
alleged that he compromised India's non-alignment. But 



t-he critics basically overj.ook the fact that norwali gnsnent 
was not a i-igid phenomenon bypassing the national interests. 

It was fortiiulated with sufficient flo>abi3-it y so as to 
so [-ye the lvroo.dor inter* , ts of the nation. And vathin 
that specific f ramev.'orh of non-ali gnaent IJehru sought the 
Western military aid during tiie Chinese aggression. 

However, ‘Ilehru's friendly policy towards China, 

built on assumptions which facts were later to explode, 

brutally demonstrated the opposite of what he had set out 

to prove. It ended in violence and bloodshed, not pe<ace; 

in bitter estrangement instead of closer frierdship: and 

in the murky clouding of the two concepts of peaceful 

co». xistence and non-alignment which constituted the 
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sheet anchor of his foreign policy' • 

In the period after 19G2 conflict, there were three 
important factors which paved the way for India's foreign 
policy. First factor was the intention of the West 
regarding India, The real intention of United States and 
United kingdom was to bargain through limited aid the Indian 
option regarding the Kashmir issue, ‘Although the Western 
count ides declared support to India in the conflict with 
China and indicated willingness to help i.'i India's effort 
to build up her defence forces to meet the Chinese challenge, 
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very soon after the border war, parti calarly at the 

British instance tht> Wcstexti povifcrs pat pressure on India 

to negotiate with Pakistan tiie question of Kashmir and 

increasingly give the impression of tjdng this aid to 
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India's acqiJiscence in playing b?.ll in this regard' • 

The second factor was growing Sino-Pak collusion after 
19 Pakistan on the one hand, foresaw the danger from 
India, as a potential enemy, which was getting military 
support from the West, while on the other, she felt 
India isolated from the comiuunist world due to the Russian 
pro-C I'd nose tittitude during the Sino-Indian conflict, hence 
she sought the closeness of at least one commurdst gi. ant 
vis-a-vis India and to have a positive support on the issue 
of Kashmir. i'he third factor was the standing relationship 
between United States and Pakistan. The real Intention of 
United States, by backing Pakistan on the Kashmir issue and 
at the same time by helpirig India throu^ limited aid and 
thereby having a clutch over the Indian sub-continent, was 
to counter- balance the Soviet position in the region. Thus, 
the undue Western pressure regarding Kashmir, the Sino-Pak 
collusion and US-Pak rslationship compelled India after 
1962 to review her foreign policy in the vital interests 
of security. 
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The revival of foreign policy at this stage 

indicated India's leaning towards Soviets despite the 

fact that the latter had a pro-Chinese attitude daring 

che^ 1962 conflict. In the broader secui'ity interests 

of the nation this was the only alternative to have closer 

ties with the lovlet Union in view of the US-lali,Chi na 

triangle. The 'triangle' as discussed in the previoiis 

paragraph posed grave secuilty coiapulsion before the 

country and which was to be met only through a stronger 

super power stake. ‘Tndic-v sought Soviet friendship as a 

counts r-wei g'ht to Western allied Pakistan, an a means 

of restraining China if worse comes to worse to neutrallae 
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the Soviet Uni. on in case of Si no-Indian conflict' . 

Soviet Union was also equally interested to loin 
hands with India and providing her with s'ufficient military 
and economic help, Althougji she could not give a neutral 
impression during the Sino-Indian conflict but by helping 
India during the post-conflict period Russia wanted to 
create her image as an admirer of non-alignment and to win 
the favour of non-aligned countries which was deemed 
essential to bilng communication throu^ social evolution. 
Besides, in terms of strategic objective 'the Soviet Uni -on 
sought friendship with India to weaken the V;est in Asia, 
to build up India as an independent centre of power- 
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co-operciting with the Soviet ITnion to preserve their* mataal 

interests in i^-sia in general and South-east Asia in 
52 

particular''^ • 

•The Soviet Union had offered just before the 
border war erupted the sale of a MiG manufacturing factory 
to India, The offer was not \‘athdrav.'n despite the border 
war. Respite opposition in influential sections of US 
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opirlon, India was been that the deal should go througii' 

Virtually this was the bcginiing of renewed Indo-Soviet 

relations. R-ussia became a pxancipal supplier of military 

equipments to India. India's militarisation, as a response 

to eoqiansionist designs and aggressive posture of Chinaj 

was undertaken by Soviet Urlon. 'By May, 1964, the total 

military aid that emanated from Moscow - 130 million 

dollars - was grec'^'or than the rad that was given by the 
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United States during the same period’ • Russia pledged 
for another fresh supply of armaments worth ^ 140 million 
in September 1964. Since, Nehru never accepted to yield 
to the pressure of the VJest and he wanted to establish 
an absolutely independent posture between the two super 
powers, 'the Soviet Gempaign for the development of close 
friendship was naturally welcomed by the Nehru Government, 
for it not only implied general communist approbation of 
India's policy of non-alignment, but also pennitted it to 
decrease its dependence on the Nest* This was, indeed, a 
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great truimpt for Indian diplomacy' « The reciprocity 
in the Indo-Soviet relations had reached to it? climax 
till the death of Prime xHnister Nehru in Hay, 1964* 

THE SIIaSTRI ERA, 1964-66 


After Nehru's death Lai Bahadur Shastri resumed 
the office of Prime Hiuister arid held the -international 
affairs according to his own way, though, basically he 
followed the line of Nehru. As re.nowned diplomat 
T.N. Haul has accepted that 'the void left by Nehru's 
passing away from the scene was there, but its poignancy 
was to some extent lessened because of Shastrl succeeding 
him, I did not notice any significant depature from Nehru's 
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policy' • In comparison to Nehru there was one underlying 
difference in Shastrl 's diplomatic approach. It was 
hardlining and decisive. Apparently Shastri's foreign 
policy approach was flexible and it was somewhat pragmatic 
in view of the nation's interests. In fact, instant 
decision-making was the basic characteristic of his foreign 
policy. 


During the period of prime Hi rd. step Shastrl 'the 
new look in India's foreign policy calls first for the 
refurbishing of neighbourly relations vdLth adjacent 
countries, beginning with the creation of a climate of 
emotional goodwill before launching on more active efforts 
nearer home and a.n attempt to achieve understanding on a 
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broader continental or globcil plane*"" , lion- all giinent , 
Shc.strl said, ‘-will continae to be the fundamental basis 
of our approach to world problems in our relations vd.th 
other nations. It will be our special endeavour to 
fui-ther stren£;then our relations \-/ith neighbouring 
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countries' . Undoubtedly, at a very complex stage 

of foreign affairs Shr-.stri held the reign of the country. 

I'he unsettled issue of hashidr was lingexlng on and^ due 

to it Indo-pald. stani relations were rapidly deteil orating. 

•Shastri', in the present state of Indian public opinion 

which is irlced and irritated by Pakistan starting a 

flirtation with China whore India had left off or was 

summonly dumped, is in a peculiarly diffi cixLt and 

vulnerable position. In terms of practical politics he 

seems to have no other alternative but to work from the 
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problem which is Kashmir*' . The real complexaty arose 
due to the moral support extended by China and material 
support extended by United States to Paldstan, Not only 
this, the Soviet Union too was inoereated actively in 
weaning away Pakistan from the West, Further, due to 
the apparent aggressiveness of Pakistan Shastri was 
facing a precarious challenge and now it depended upon 
his diplomatic skill to seek any solution in the interest 
of the nation. 


Since p aids tan had become a factor in India's 
relationship vdth the S-uper powers, Shastri moved ahead vith 
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his foreign policy model to resolve the differences with 

Pakistan. In the bcf^inning of his period the position 

of the super powers regarding India was very much 

confusive. None of the super pa*Jors had taken an obvious 

stand. Although United States was aiding both India and 

Paid. Stan but her actual loaning was towards the latter® 

Britain also, due to the Commonwealth relationship, was 

interested in the sub-continent but only as a toil-twister 

of Aiaerica, Similar was the position vith the Soviet 

Union also. Her pro-Chlnose impression during the 

Sino-Indian conflict of 1962 and later her active efforts 

to befriend paldstan to isolate the West from Asian affairs 

put question mark over the Indo-Soviet friendship which was 

mutually cultivated since 1951. More over ‘the colourful 

Khruschev had been overthrown in a bureaucratic coup d' etab. 

The new leaders were r<.'30lved on a reconciliation with 
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China' . Hence, there was a dilemma before Shastii to 
set a definite course of action regarding India's relations 
with the super powers. Still, due to the moral and material 
support during the 1062 dispute, USa and UK became 
successful in malzlng Shastil rely over the West in comparison 
to the Soviet Union. During the very days of such confusion 
and dilemma Shastri had to face the worst, Paldstan made 
a prewoiediated aggression over Eann of Kutch in April 1065 
which resulted in an armed clash between the two nations. 





This odd situation provided a chance to the West to 

intervene in the- sub-continent and pressurize India 

accordingly. Prime liinister Harold Wilson invited 

Sh'astrf. and Ayub both for negotiation which resulted 

in a cease-fire-agi*eemG nt signed between India and 

Pald-stan on June 3o, 1065 which alongvdth the ending 

of fighting provided for r-stox'ation of status-quo as 

on January Ij 1065. Further tliis clash as a ‘territorial 

dispute* in the Hann of Kutch provided for a bilateral 

negotiation and in case the negotiation failed it made 

the parties committed for referring the dispute to a 

tribunal. However, the negotiation srarted but throughout 

the whole process of bringing about the agreement prime 

Minister Wilson prevailed upon Shastri. 'Shastri was 

subjected to gentle pressure and was induced to make 
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concessions* 

Thus Shastri faced a complex strategic dilemma which 
caused a perception of threat directly from Pakistan. 
Obviously this was the secrulty compulsion before hira 
due to which he yielded to the pressure of the 'West 
to ward-off the inherent danger from Pakistan. 

There is one thing quite apparent that in the 
early part of Shastri 's period the Indo-Soviet relations 
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came to be cold* In this process of wavering bilateral 

relations thi-ee factors appear to be protainent* firstly, 

there is an effective section in India which favoured the 

closeness with the United States* Secondly, by extending 

timely arms £dd during the 1362 Si no- Indian dispute the 

Imericans cultivated the strong p'Jblic opinion in their 

favour, ind lastly^ the Soviet attempt to wean away 

Pakistan from People's China and the V«'est was rCLso 

responsible- for it. These factors compelled Shastri to 

consider over the reformulation of foreign policy on 

pro-iiinerican lines, on the other hand the Soviet Union 

was convinced with Pakistan's plea that, desxjite her 

pro- West stand, she was not against the former* 'The pakistan- 

-i£, told the Soviets that their frieridship with China did 

not stand in the way of developing friendly relations with 

the USSR and that their membership of SEaTU and CEiTTU was 

only nominal and they would not support any move against 

the Soviet Uralon, They pleaded that supply of Soviet 

tanks to India was a threat to Paldstan without mentioning 
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the Patton tanlcs they had received from the USA’ • 

But Mr. T,N, Kaul, the then India's Ambassador to 
Soviet Union, played a crucial diplomatic role to avert the 
situation otherwise in the nation's interest. He made the 
Soviets aware of the real intention of Pakistan, 'I warned 
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them' , Mr. Kaal said, ‘in most franl-i and friendly manner, 

that 'WO know Pakistani leaders better than they. If the 

Soviet Union fell for their propap;anda, they would not 

only weaken India's friendship, but might even drive 

her into the western camp. It was for them to con'^ider 

what they valued moi'e - the fi'iendship of non-aligned and 

democratic India or the doubtful promises of the unstable 

and shaky military dictatorship of Pakistan which had 

military alliances with the west and was also close to 
63 

China' , On the other hand he tried to convince Shastri 

also about the advantages of Soviet friendship. Mr. Kaul 

said, 'I went to India for consultations and persuaded 

Shastri to pay a visit to the Soviet Union in response to 

their invitation. He saw my point and, with the support 
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and advice of others, accepted my recommendation,.,,,' • 

Shastri visited USSR in May 1965 and he realized 

the mutal interests for the common bond of friendship 

between the two nations, 'This strategy worked', Mr* Kaul 

says, 'and we were able to set the Indo-Soviet friendship 

again on a firm footing. The Soviets soon discovered that 

Pakistan's mcdn aim was to weaken India and grab our 
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territory in Kutch and Kaslimir* * 

•The settlement of the Kutch dispute and the reference 
of the PaldLstanl claims to an International Tribunal did 
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not result in iiiiproveme nt of relations between India and 

Pakistan. 'The evidence su^cssts that it only whetced 

the apetite of pal'ist<?.n' s military rulers* Pakistan 

was deteKiiined to absorb iCashiiii r*. « • The evolution of 

Paidstan's foreiy.n policy in the first seven years of 

Ayub's dictatorship can be explcdned only in terms of the 

Kashmir problem. It v.'as ultimataly Paldstan's uncontrollable 

urge to annex and possess Kashmir that led to war in 
66 

1065' The war between the two started on September 6, 

1065, After seventeen days of fierce fighting the war, 

as a result of the Security Gouncil's cocuse fire resolution, 

ended on September 13, lOGo. Lt, Gen, Harbaksh Singh's 

as.sessment of the 1965 conflict is worth fflcntion, 'People 

may be right in saying that we achieved nothing. They, 

however fail to grasp the significance of the consequences 

if Pakistan had succeeded in its designs* After all, she 

was the one to make the first move and she could not have 

done so without over-ensuxdng her chances vis-a-vis India, 

That her aims were thwarted in toto, both political and 
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military, is feather in India's cap' 

The Soviet Union, because of taking extra strategic 
interests in South Asia^' actively supported the cease-fire 
resolution at the UN Security Council and immediately as 
the war comss to an end she offered her good offices to India 
and Pakistan to come for necotiation at Tashkent. 'Of 
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course the Soviet leaders had their ovjn interest in this. 

It V’jould be a feather in their cap and steal the thunder 
from the iVest and China. It would create a friendly area 
in the soft, southern underbelly of the USSR,.,,, It would 
do-ci-ease the westexvi, ^specially American, influence in 

r'l 

oo 

Palistan and also isolate Griinsi , Thus, in this strategic 

perspective, ' fhe Soviet iaitiative was an earnest effort 

for their new even handed policy towards the two South 
69 

iisian States* 

India not only accepted the offer, but yielded to 

the Soviet pressure at the conference by agreeing to 

withdraw across the Punjab anl Si nd- Rajasthan frontier 

and to vacate the strategic points in Kashmir captured 

during the conflict. The inherent security considerations 

compelled Shastri at that point of time to adopt the 

policy of appeasement towards the Soviets by conceding to 

their will, for 'Soviet friendship for India was important, 

especially in view of the Chinese threat and the pro- 
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PelJLstani stance of the West* . It is said that Prime 
Minister Shastri could not stand the mental strain and 
expired due to heart failure. 
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ril;.; Pi^RTJlj 01'' MRS.GAITOHI (13GG^19?0) 

Hrs. Indira Gandhi resumed the office of Prime 

Minister in January 1966* During the early daj's of her 

period she perceived that pro-American mould of foreign 

policy would better serve the na.tion*s interest, Hencej 

she started the foreign policy formulation with the VJest- 

oriented tone, She visited United States in 19o7. This 

rc-ori ontation of the foreign policy took place because 

of Mrs. Gandhi's security consideration. She felt 

isolation from the Soviet side due to her dual role to 

please India on one side and to snatch Pakistan from the 

clutches of United States aixl to isolate her from China 

on the other. 'Soviet loaders were trying to befilend 

Pakistan again and were thinid.ng seriously of ^ving some 

military supplies to her, Mrs, Gandhi told them in no 

uncertain terms what its repurcussions on Indo-Soviet 
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relations would be' . She started strengthening her 

relP-tions with the United States as an alternative approach 

in the wake of Soviet Union wishing to win paid.stan on 

her part. 'It is also known chat the ClA and the Indlo.n 

IB jointly planted a plutonLuiii-powered American mordtoring 

device on Mount Nanda Uevi in 19C7, with her obvious 
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appi-oval, for spying on Chinese nuclear development 
The process was, however, maintained till 19C8, but the 
llixon adiid rd vSt rati on lacked to extend the reciprocity in 
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rolati on Mrs* Gandhi could not achieve the expected 
strategic objective from the American relationship. Since 
Nixon did not reconcile with Kennedy's 'global strategy* 
in general and the 'Asian Concept' in particular, 'he 
propounded his' Asian Doctrine' wifiich meant, in effect, 
reducing the bo'riet influence in Asia, cutting India 
to size, helping America's client States and exploiting 
Si no- Soviet differences by be fxl ending Cidna aM ant ago ni 2 - 
-ing the Soviet Union' Nixon wanted to estaiblish 
detente with People's China by breaking the tvjenty 
years old ideological sfcalemrte in order to weaken the 
Soviet strategic prospects in Asia, Regarding the 
sub-continent his attitude towards Pakistan became more 
sympathetic and helpful. Since 19 G9 Paid st an was making 
efforts to establish rapprochement between America and 
China and she had managed the llenery Kissinger's secret 
visit to Beijing, Her inherent object was to crerde an 
anti-India lobby strong enough to weaken India's strategic 
position even if supported by Soviets, 

Mrs, Gandhi forsaw the future strategic equation 
against India and apprehended its impact over the national 
security and it was therefore in 1069 she 'rationalized the 
increasingly pro-Soviet and anti- Aiaeri can orientation of 
her foreign policy which had become necessary in the 



sixties and ecirly seventies. ... for thfi stratefjic intei'est 
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of the country' . The pro-iioviet turn in India's 

f^'roiyn policy at the verre of the end of sixties was 

due to the throat perception which Mrs. Gandlii ^/isualized 

in the 3i no-P<'.l;-US traanrle ol-viously in inahina. 'The 

late sixties and the early seventies witui-ssed the 

Oiue re-once of a UjA-fr.iMstr-oi-Chi na. aidLs in South AsiUj 

which appecired to crystal] >;e duri.i:p the liberation 

novo;nent in or.nfladosh. This developuuent HiOre or less 

compelled India to si j^n the famous twenty- years Friendship 

ircfity with the loviet Uaion, vjhich has umd, stahaLle 

7i> 

strate(ac overtones' . 

niE llhKIInOUltT ! :G Illri.CT 

India's nei ah lour hood peo-poli tically constitutes 
a separate region in the Asian continent which is popularly 
hnown as South Asia in the post- world war international 
system. This rerlon 'includes India, Pal.ustan, ITepal, 
Ihutan, baiiAladesh, Maldives raid £il Larl.a. The 
instability in the re-j^ion, caused by super powers and 
China, cast its direct effect over the security environment 
of India. 'South Asia may not bo an area of vitefL 
strategic interest to them Csuper powersp, yet in pursuit 
of their global rivalry they attempt to -use their arms 
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transfers, economic and food aid and even political 

support to authoritarian refines lending them upon 
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legitimacy as instruments of cold vaar diplomacy' * 

Sim larly, Chinese *eff.-ctive ualitary presence in Tibet 

and Sinlting has its impact on the countries of South Asia. 

Apart from its armed coru'lict with India along the far 

flung frontier, China has l:ept up active cooperation v/ith 

Pakistan which has both bilateral as well as regional, 
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if not global imnii cation' • 

The region, since the early fifties, became an 

important sphere of India's fo x-ei gn policy operation due 

to paid-stan's standing hostility and China's subversive 

activities as a part of lier e^jansionist imanoeuvre. Further 

'as the largest and most populous country of this region, 

India is naturally looked upon by these countries with a 

fet:ling of respectj hope and confidence arjd sometimes \d.th 

awe, suspicion and fea.r. There hctve thus been many ups and 
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downs in India's relations with these countries' * Nov, 
in this context India's foreign policy is analysed 
especially in the context of Pakistan® 


PAivICTAl'I 


This should be accepted beyond any iriiibition that 
super powers interference in the region started only due 
to the envious attitude of Pakistan against India, 
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There a f ear~psychosisi n Paid. atari's mind ahoat India 

due to her sire and potentiaD. and this fear- psychosis 
prompted Pakistani rnlers to seek military aid from United 
States in 1954 ander the provisions of mutual defence 
agreement* This p ro-Westerriii alternative opted by 
Pald-Stan was net i rally to affect the process of India's 
foreign policy and under this strategic environment India, 
in view of her strict security needs, was compelled to 
reshape the foi-uign policy leaning towards Aussia* Yet, 
she was getting aid from the- we.st also* i’he underhand 
U5 policy in uhe sub-cuuti nent was to throw weight 
on Lhe side of paTd.stan vic-a-vis India to disturb the 
sub-conti nental balance and fich in the troubled water* 
during the fifties the U5 aid-policy for Pakistan was 
marked vlth anti-coumiunist move. 

The Sino-Indian conflict of 1962 gave a turn to 

Pakistan's foreign policy. It is visible in three ways - 

'continued friendship towards the aid-giving West, with 

political i'eservation, normalisation of relations with the 
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Soviet Union, and a friendly attitude to China.,,.' , The 

immediate repurcussion of this change was that the West 

intensified its military £iid progrfaume for India in comparison 

to Pakistan* Un Ju3.y 4, 1963 President Aiaib said that 

'Western arms aid to India would drive the smaller natiore 
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of the region into the shelter of China' . 


But this was 





beyond the tolerance of the United States that a puppet 
state giving her platform for the containment of communism 
and still more an ally of the West should go into the 
clutches of people's China, The United States, therefore, 
played a trick, by way of a preterrt, to turn her back 
to India, India- s demand for supersonic FlOl fighter 
planes which were already supplied to Pakistan, was 
turned down by the United States, This was done to add 
superiority to Pakistani military posture. Consequently 
the security requirements forced India in 1963 to look 
to the Soviet Union for defence purchases including MiGs, 

In December 19C3, there was a popular uprising in Kashmir, 
This was a premeditated and conspired plot at the 
instance of Pclristan, iTiis was fill with an objective to 
pay emphavSis over the issue of plebiscite. The another 
factor which was iinportant in this context was the 
intensive US military aid to Pakistan, 

Paldstan made an aggression over India in September 

1965. This is somehow, another factor that 'the US may or 

may not have liked Pakistani invasions of India, But 

the American rulers were q'uite happy to sec the ba.lance 

of power in the region artificially disturbed to India's 
81 

disfavour' , 

Of course, despite the Ua mateilal support Pakistan 
faced shocking military reverse against India in the 
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conflict, Ghinci tooj condt-uimcd India to the most and 
to her best she sMpported Palast-an,, She branded India 
as a.n aggressor in the ljC5 conflict. Thus, the conflict 
evidenced the U3-Pal:-Chi na col.lasion which compelled 
India to reshape ht;r foroipn policy in view of the 
fature socnrlty oriento cions. i’his was the secuilty 
compulsion before India that she unconditionally 
accepted the ioviet offer for mediation .at Tashkent 
and on the nep-otlatioii ta],!.'.- too she fully yi. elded 
to the desire of the im.-diator without a least rose i-v’ati Oii* 
k!'o doubt the fcishkent m--“et w.-..s j-. historic moiuont, Gith 
c^oviet asaistauco a brean-th re ipn had been achieved. An 
a tii; 0 sphe 1 “'- ol cautious wpti;iiism p C’'; vai laid’ • The 
a'TX'Oe.'uent prima facie put India at loss but in view of 
the strategic e nvi roniient which pr'Cvailed till the end 
of sixties India availed a favourable povje rebalance 
i n the re gi on. 
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FIVE 


CHaP"^'’R 


POHC^_AND_Sl^iIT^ OliPULS TONS 


1970-76 


INDIRA GANDHI IS ERA 


The year 1971 occured as a turrAng poiRt in the 
history Of india.s foreign policy particularly in the 
context of security compulsions. The Tino-U3-Pak triangle 
posed a serious threat to the nation's security in the 
year 1971. India, in view of the seriousness of the threat, 
signed a twenty years Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
co-operation with the Soviet Union in August 1971. Although 
this treaty was well within the framework of noruali gnme nt, 
yet the Uir^ted States and other western powers treated this 
treaty relationship as India's military alliance with USSR. 
The United States operated this triangle to secure her 
interests in South Asia vis-a-vis Soviet Union. She, in 
collusion with People's Republic of Chirra, used Pakistan 
as a lever against India to maintain her dominance in the 
region, ihus, the 'triangle' became an important aspect 
in the security considerations of India in the seventies 
and she required to reshape her foreign policy in accordance 
with the changing diplomati c sceneilo in the globe 


the global i mpact 

The global diplomacy took a metamorphic turn in 
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the year 1971» The Sino-ITS detente was, however, established 
as the result of vigorous spadework done by Pakistan* The 
process of rapprochement between the two ideological 
adversaries had already started in the late sixties. 

Although India welcomed this rapprochement -bat this was a 
matter of grave concern to her security orientations. 

'The governments of China and the United States have been 
aiding and abetting Pakistan in its war on Bangla Desh 
with grave consequences to India, So India saw in the 
Choo-Kissinger talks some traces of an anti-Indian stands'^. 
In the global analysis the Indo-US relationship is being 
taken at the first instance, 

THE urn TED STATES 


In the year 1971 the East Pakistan issue loomed 
as the main factor in deciding the nature of relationship 
between India and the United States, Despite gaining the 
thumping majority the Awami League led by Sheikh lyfujibur 
Rehman was denied by West Pakistani Military regime to form 
a government in East Pakistan, The people of East Pakistan, 
therefore, started a massive movement under the leadership 
of Sheikh Mujib for the restoration of democracy, Gen, Yahya 
Khan, the military ruler of West Pakistan, started suppressing 
the voice of the people by ccsnmitting genocide. The military 
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crackdown started on March 25, 1970« The inhuman atrocities 

by Pakistani armed forces started over the innocent people 

who, unable to withstand the horror, began crossing into 

the Indian territory. Thus, the influx of refugees posed 

a serious economic and security problem before the Indian 

Government. Mrs. Gandhi in the Lok Sabha said, 'It is a 

problem created by calculated genocide that is resu ting 

not only in the murder of tens of thousands of men, women 

and children but also forcing many more to seek refuge and 

shelter in India. It is a problem that threatens the 

peace and security of India, and indeed, of South-east 
2 

Asia' • But the refugees were not to be sent back to 

East Pakistan unless the peace was ascertained there. Till 

that time the peoples movement in East Pakistan had taken 

the shape of a full fledged liberation-struggle with the 

main object of establishing Bangla Oesh as an independent 

nation. Thus, in favour of democracy and in support of the 

people of East Pakistan, facing the inhuman attrocities in 

the hands of Pakistani forces, India adopted the policy 

which naturally sided with Bangla Oesh. The United States, 

in view of her strategic interests in South Asia, sided with 

Pakistan because the 'US administration, till that time, 

was convinced about the probability of Soviet dominance in 

3 

the South Asian affairs through India' . However, the 
United States carried the impression that India was being 
supported by USSR for her pro-MuJib stand* And this was 
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therefore j the basic reason that the USA decided to supply 
arms to Pakistan. In November 1970 speaking in a debate 
in the Lok Sabha on US decision to supply arms to Pakistan 
the External Affairs Minister Sviarn Singh said ‘Such a step 
will not only increase tension in the sub-continent and 
lead to arms race, but will also make Pakistan more 
intransigent towards India and render normalization of our 

4 

relations with Pakistan more difficult« 

President Nixon had already started the revival 

of US Asian policy since late sixties. The ma^or aspect 

of this revival was the Si no-US collusion which abruptly 

changed the global diplomatic scenerio. As a part of 

this poll cy- revival Nixon decided to arm Paiiistan in 

response to the pre- conceived Indo-Soviet collusion. 

The Bangla Oesh issue added more to the US suspicion. Thus, 

a new concept came into being in the strategic environment in 

Asia. 'Hopefully the new concept now sought to be created 

with US-Ghi na-Fakistan at its core would be more acceptable 

in Asia and would enable USA to continue to exercise a 

5 

dominating influence in this region' • Unhesitating and 
without caring for its effects over her relations with 
India the United States continued to supply arms to Pakistan. 
A report published in the New York Times of June 22, 1971 
stated the shipment of US arms to Pakistan. Replying to 
a question of Ghitta Basu on this report as to what action 
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would be oaken in view of this ‘hostile or unfriendly act’ 

the External Affairs i^linister Swarn Sinph said, ‘of course, 

it is for us to decide as to what action we may like to 

take or we may not like to take. About describing it as 

a hostile or an unfriendly act, these expressions have 

certain camotations in the international life and we have 

left the US authorities in no doubt about our disappointment 

G 

on this attitude of theirs' • But this was all a futile 

attempt. The Indian reaction could not have any positive 

effect over the ITS decision. On July 7, 1971 a statement 

was made by Senator Church which repeated the US decision 

of supplyi. ng military eqijipment worth 35 million to 

Pakistan *. Making a statement in the Lok Sabha over the 

reported American decision Swaran Singh said, ' Government 

feel that the supply of arms to Pakistan by any country 

in the present context amounts to condon-^tion of genocide 

in Dangla Desh and encouragement to the continuation of 

atrocities by the military rulers of Pakistan.... We have 

left US government in no doubt about the dangerous 

implications of such a policy on the situation in Bangla 

Desh and on peace and stability of the sub-continent and 

7 

the region as a whole' . 


* On July 8, 1971, a State spokesman stated that 'the 
average approximate figure over the last five fiscal 
years, has been in the order of 10 to 16 million a 
year' . - The Lok Sabha Debates, fifth series, Vol. V, 
No. 36, Col. 118. 
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The' deterioration in the Indo-US relations had 
actaally started since the mid of the sixties. The Indo- 
Pak conflict of 1965 was the point from where the straining 
of bilateral relations started and the distance continued 
to increase because of the American suspicion about India 
being subjected to Soviet influence. The difference 
deepened in the year 1971 due to the crisis of East Pakista 
Inciia could not convince United States about the fact 
in East Pakistan that democracy was being buried there 
through genocidal suppression by West Pakistani military 
regime and India was being economically burdened by the 
incessant pouring in of refugees who were leaving their 
country due to the inhuman atrocities. ’Nixon was so cold 
blooded and indifferent to the people’s suffering that 

8 

the agony of 10 million refugees meant nothing 'to him* • 

On the other hand the thinking of US administration was 

completely clouded by the misconception that India had ill 

designs against Pakistan and she wanted to cut It to size 

by parting East Pakistan and dominating it militarily. 

Working according to this thesis United States decided to 

strengthen the military might of Pakistan by arming it 

heavily. ’The Indo-Soviet Treaty widened the gulf between 

the USA and India as Washington could be under no illusion 

that the Treaty was meanb to forestall any American or 

9 

Chinese moves to apply physical pressure on India’ • 
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Mrs. Gandhi visited United States on November 8, 

1971 with the primary objective to convince President 
Nixon on the issue of East Pakistan. But Nixon administrat- 
-ion seemed to be determined to save the 'integrity* of 
Paid. Stan at the first priority and therefore, the US 
President during his talks with Mrs. Gandhi insisted on the 
point of withdrawl of Indian troops from the border. He 
attached not even secondary importance to the problem 
wld- ch India was facing gravely due to the influx of 9.5 
million refugees. Since Mr, hixon was biased in his 
attitude to extend active support to Pakistan with a view 
to maintain military parity in the subcontinent, Mrs. 

Gandhi, too, did not accede to ids points because issue 
involved in the core of sub- continental peace was the 
political solution of the crisis in East Pakistan, This 
was to be sought through an amicable settlement between 
Sheikh Mujib, the Awaaii League leader and the military 
regime of V'^'est Paidstan. Tne withdrawal of Indian troops 
from the border was not at all the issue in pictiure 
However, despite continued efforts, the Indo-US relationship 
reached the lo\^st level. 


INDO-PaK war - 1971 

Pakistan's open histility came to sight when on 

”1 ^ 

November 28 heavy concentration of Pakistani troops was 
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noticed in Ghaprarj a border town facing Ranbirsinghpura 

sector in Jamma. On November 29 'two Mirage places intruded 

into Indian air-space over Dera Babananak and Kasuwala'^^, 

north of Ravi river at 1.25 p.m. Further, the Pakistani 

troops were reported to have demolished a portion of 
12 

a defence wall in the Sialkot sector* 'The military 

strategy of Pakistan appeared to be to make inroads at our 

sensitive points on the western border and thus bring to 

13 

bear upon India some pressure from this side* . Pakistan 

initiated the conflict in the Eastern sector too. Heavy 

Pakistani shelling of civilian areas in VJest Einajpur was 

reported on November 30 and scattered fighting took place 

there. On the same day the Indian troops repulsed the 

14 

Palustani counter-attack in the Balurghat hilly area. 

Thus, with a view to materialize her military 
strategy Pakistan, encouraged by US material and moral 
support, mounted the aggression over the western borders 
of India on December 3, 1971. 

Immediately after the breakout of the hostility 
the Nixon administration demonstrated its opposition by 
initiating two actions. First it suspended the economic 
aid worth )5 87.6 million on December 6, 1971 which was in 
pipeline to India. Second on December 9 a secret meeting 
of the White House Special Action Group decided to despatch 
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the 7eh fleet to the Bay of Bengal on a pretext to evacuate 

47 Americans from Bast Paliistan# Bnt the real mission 

of the Fleet was to exert pressare on India indirectly 

through the show of force so that she should stop fighting. 

•Enterprise', the nuclear powered aircraft carrier with 100 

fighter- bombers, reconaissance planes, helicopters and 

small cargo planes entered the Bay of Bengal on December 

15 

12, 1971. It totally failed in its tactical mission 
to intimidate India and divert her tactical attention so 
as to weaken her ai r- cum- naval activities to the advantage 
of Pakiscani troops in East Pakistan. 

The United States analysed the sub- co nti ne nt al 

problem absolutely in terms of ' global balance of power' 

'It sided with Pakistan because India was on friendly 

1 6 

terms with Boviet Union' That is why she preferred to 

take up the diplomatic adventure through the 'Seventh 
fleet' to establish the strategic superiority in the South 
Asian region. But this proved rather a misadventure which 
reaped nothing except the escalation of the conflict. The 
Indo-Pak war which would have ended most probably on 
December 11 continued further a week ahead. Natiurally as a 
strategic response to the US Naval action the unita of 
Soviet Fleet, too, proceeded through the Arabian Sea 
which was symbolic of complicating the situation. This 
all proves the diplomatic folly of the United States which 
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fuelled the- tension in the region dne to her wrongfully 
assessed regional situation and mistakenly projected 
global designs. 

The United States action regard3.ng the Seventh 
Fleet moving upto the Bay of Bengal in support of , Pakistan 
was the worst exposure of American intention in the 
sub-continent and indeed it marred the further prospects of 
norinalizing the Indo-US relations in the coming years after 
the becember-71 conflict. The US objective of military 
parity in the sub-continent failed and India, due to her 
vital I’ole in the creation of B^-ngla Desh, emerged as a 
major power in South Asia. Regarding the normalization 
of relations some attempts were made from both the sides but 
due to the lack of willingness on the part of the Nixon^ 
administration no relationship could be resumed in positive 
terms. 


In his Annuail Foreign Policy Message submitted to 

the Congress on February 9) 1972 President Nixon said 

•we are prepared now for a serious dialogue with India 
' 17 

on the future of our relations' . But this declaration 
was not at all a plain commitment for establishing an 
intimate relationship with India. It was bound with the 
US condition that 'if India has an interest in maintaining 
balanced relationship with all major powers we are prepared 
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to rospond const ru-ctivoly* • The stress over the 

* III ai nte nonce of balunced relationship* vjith all major 

povjers was Earned at weakening the gravity of Indo-Soviet 

relationship# It was aimed at upholding the supremacy of 

United States vis-£u-vis Soviet Union in South Asia# 

The 'balanced relationship* was Nixon's move to draw 

India closer to United States by undermining the Indo- 

Soviet treaty# This was automatically deemed to the 

advantage of the strategic posture of Sino-US-Pak tie-up 

against the tie-up of India and the Soviet Union# Although 

Nixon' s proposal was bound with the conditions which were 

not acceptable to India, yet, the latter equally responded 

for improving her relations with the United States# In 

August 1972 Mrs# Gandhi expressed her desire that 'India 

was willing to patch-up relations with the United States 

but Nixon Administration has no real desire to improve 

19 

relations with India* • However, there could not be 
any improvement in the bilateral relationship, for, the 
conditions put up by Nixon Administration were detrimental 
to the India's security interests in the region# 

In the year 1973 President Nixon underlined economic 
relations based on 'reciprocity and mutuality* as the basis 
of US foreign policy# But, still in the case of India 
it could not materlaliise with positive return due to 
American theory of 'balanced relationship* with all the 
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major powers* The US Administration, on the one hand, 

wanted to strengthen the deterrent post'ore of Pakistan 

against India and on the other, it wanted to cnltivate 

friendship vdth India so that it d^es not fall exclusively 

in the Soviet hand. VJith this object the US Adrd nL strati on, 

in March 1973, renewed its decision of resuming the supply 

of arms to Pakistan in pursuance of the ' new theory 

20 

developed by Joseph Sisco' • The debating members in 

the House on March 13, 1973 opposed the US move of 

resuming the arms supply to Pakistan. Agreeing with the 

plea of Samar Guha that the resiamption of US arms supply 

to Pakistan 'will seriously endanger the prospect of 

peace in the sub-continent' the External Affairs Minister 

Swaran Singh said, 'I do agree with him that this will 

come in the way of establishing durable peace in the 

sub-continent, tuis will also come in the way of normalis- 

-ation of relations and strengthening of friendly relations 

21 

between India and the United States' 

Thus, the process of normalization remained out 

of practice because in view of the prevailing security 

environment India .could not forego the US move of 

supplying arms to Pakistan, for, the arms supply was 

22 

exclusively 'used as an instrument for implementing the 
South Asian policy. During the following year also the 
conditions remained more or less the same as in 1973. 
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The US activities in consolidating the Die go- 

Garcia as an air-cum- naval base directly affected the naval 

security of India, The US Ambassador in India made a 

statement on March 4, 1974 at Madras that ’the Diego 

Garcia island in the Indian Ocean is more important to 

USA than to India, and USA's interests there are more 

valuable than those of India', ile farther added 'why 

call it the Indian Ocean ?. One may call it the 

23 

Madagaskar Sea' , India's forei gn Minister declared 

in the House in an abundantly clear terms that 'we do 

not accept the assei-tion that Diego Garcia base is more 

important to the United States, The distance from 

United States to Diego-C-ailca is perhaps more than 7C00 

Kms. where as it is closer to us. In fact not only to us, 

but this is a matter of concern to all the littoral states 

24 

surrounding the Indian Ocean' . The US Task Force with 
Air craft carrier 'Hancock' had already entered into 
the Indian Ocean in November 1973, On March 12, 1974 
Mr, Jyotirimoy Basu informed the House about the sailing 
of US nuclear powered Air Graft carrier 'Kitty Hawk' in the 
Indian Ocean, The External Affairs Minister on the 
receipt of this information said 'it is with concern 
therefore that we have received the information by our 
Embassy in Washington about the arrival of Air Graft 
carrier 'Kitty Hawk', Whether it is a replacement or an 
addicion, it supports the beUef that US Naval forces are 
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irit»8ncling to wS“^3.y in tho Indinn Oggciu for 3 . considorEbl© 

v3 

period of tirae*^' • 

Apparently India's policy regarding Indian Ocean 

has been to make it a 'zone of peace' free from super 

power rivalry. Hence, US naval presence in the Indian 

Ocean occured as a clash of interests between the two 

neitions and ic agcln obstructed the process of normalizing 

relations. There happened one thing more which seriously 

deepened the mutual differences between India and the 

United States. India's Peaceful nuclear Explosiion (PlIE) 

in May 1974 created an adverse impression before the 

US administration chat India was diverting her resources 

from public needs to non-productive purposes for the sake 

of gaining military superiority against Pakistan. The 

New York Times reacted that India was squandering her 

resources on liuclear experiment at the tirr/? when her 600 

26 

million population was facing poverty . Since the 

United States wants to retain her nuclear monopoly she 

27 

criticized the Pokharan explosion . The US fell into 

the impression that India was heading towards the acquision 

28 

of nuclear weapons technology under the cover of 

peaceful nuclear explosion. This 5mpression was confirmed 

due to 'the intensification of Pakistan's pressure on 

the United States for the supply of more sophisticated 
29 

weapon^ . 
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Again there was some hope of i nip roving bilateral 

relations with the visit of the US Secretary of State 

Dr. Henry Kissinger. Dr. Kissinger came to India on 

October 27, 1974 on a three day visit. He expressed 

his conviction of recognising India's new role as a 

major power in South Asia. With the emerging realities 

of global and regional politics he appreciated India's 

role of non-alignment. But Kissinger's mention of 

Simla Agreement as a process strengthening the normalizat- 

-ion of Indo-US relations undoubtedly evidences the fact 

that US A was interested in maintaining ties with India 

only on the condition that the latter should have smooth 

relations with Pakistan also. 'The warming up of Indo- 

US relations' he said, 'began inevitably as the Simla 

process began and had proceeded and strengthened as 

30 

that process had proceeded and strengthened' • 

But any sort of betterment, however, in Indo-US 
relations could not be materialized due to American 
policy of maintaining military parity in the Indian 
sub-continent. On February 24, 1975 the US administration 
announced to lift the embargo on the sale of military 
equipments to other countries in order to facilitate the 
arms supply to Pakistan. The US spokesman Robert Anderson 
said 'I should emphasize that this a ' each- only policy... 
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we are not plannine to provide any equipment on a great 

military assistance basis or on credit* . Although the 

Sti^te Department tried to justify the decision of arms 

supply pleading it for cash^^ purposes exclusively vAth 

the commerical object but this decision was quite 

inconsistent to the Indian policy of regional peace and 

stability since it was basically to encourage arms race 

in the sub-continent. Mrs. Indira Gandhi reacted that the 

US decision to resume the arms supply to Pakistan would 

deteriorate the process of normalization between India 

and Palaistan. She said that it was not at all genuine to 

justify the arms supply to Palcistan on the ground that 

India, for the sake of achieving self-sufficiency, was 

32 

developing her defence industry* . Thus, it was again 
going to jeopardize the security environment in the region. 
Hence, under this security canpulsion and looking for the 
future shape of power-politics in the region India 
protested the US arms policy and thus the gap between the 
two, despite mutual efforts for the last three years, 
continued as earlier. 

On June 25, 1975 the Emergency rule was imposed in 

India, Although the US State Department did say nothing 

on the ground that it was India's internal affair but the 

American Press denounced it to the depth. The US admirdst rat- 

33 

-ion viewed the imposition of emergency as starting of 
•totalitarian ml* in India which was going to pat the 





institution, of deiriocracy to an end* President Gnrald 

Ford saidj ' I thinli it is a very sad development and 

I hope that in time there could be a restoration of 

democratic processes as vje hiiou them in the United 
33 

States' . Ubviously, the US X'eaction to India's emergency 
rule was biased and it created a void in the bilateral 
relations. 

Infact, this vjas a period of stalemate in the process 
of foreign policy maiding. Basically the Indian emerged as 
the aftermath of the declaration of Emergency. The period 
from June 1975 to the beginning of 1977 indicates the lack 
of initiative from either of the sides f or rapprochexiient 
to re-establish bilateral friendship. The another 
important factor freering the relationship between them 
was that United States could not deprive herself of the 
arms supply to Pakistan to have a clutch over the suh-conti 
-nental military balance as a part of her South Asian 
policy. In 1976 she agreed to supply Sidewinder miasiles 
Caa system) worth ^ 14.2 million to Pakistan. The Indo-US 
relations, therefore, remained in stale throughout the 
duration of emergency rule. 

THE USSR 


The 3ino-US rapprochement in process had already 
affected the global setting. 'A Pindi-Peld ng-V;ashington 
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axis was in the process of formation* • The common object 
of Uni. ted States and China was to apprehend India in 
support of PalcLstan in general and. US attempt to put 
weight in favoiir of Palcistan in particular to counteract 
the Soviet influence from the South Asian region. The 
crisis in East Pakistan had upset the regional stability. 
The massive outflow of refugees due to the atrocities 
committed by military junta in East Paldstan brought 
India into open confrontation with Pakistan. In the 
first week of July 1071 the US intention was clear that 
she was going to supply the military eqdpments worth 
^ 35 million to Pakistan. At this juncture the creation 
of a balance of relationship was essential for India to 
counteract the effects of triangular relationship already 
existing in favour of Pakistan. This became the relevant 
secui-ity comp'ulsion which forced India to seek a foreign 
policy option in order to acqdre a position of strength 
against the potential adversaries. 

Hence, in view of the inherent security compulsion 

India entered into treaty relationship vdth USSR vdth the 

object of creating a favourable strategic environment 

in South Asia. Mr, Swam Singh said 'The treaty will, 

we are convinced, provide a stabilising factor in favour 

of peace, security and development not only of our two 

35 

countries, but the region as a whole' • 


Within the basic 
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structure of non-alignment the treaty with the Soviet 

Union served the immediate security interests of the 

nation* Since, the trend of the regional or global 

strategic environment is not static, but is alvjays a 

changiiit' phenomenon, it had, therefore, become 'jnavoidable 

for India to set-up a new diplomatic equation according to 

the need of the time. The treaty appeared as a flexible 

and dynamic exposition of the policy of norv-ali gnment. 

The Foreign Minister asserted 'There is a change in the 

configuration of various world forces. Our policy of 

non-alignment is a dynamic policy vhich can be adopted 

36 

to these changing situations' , 

Therefore, in view of the complexity of the situation 

the 'Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Co-operation was signed 

between India and the Soviet Union on August 8, 1971. The 

strategic utility of the treaty has been positively proved. 

It served as a deterrent against the Sino-US-Pak axis and 

balanced India's position in the eventuality of war with 

37 

Pakistan. It acted as a deterrent against any other 
power having ill designs on India even during the years 
following the December - 71 war. As a balance of 
relationship it put a curb over the US activities in 
the sub-continent as well as in South Asia which mi^t 
have proved detrimental to the strate^c interests of 
India. 
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The Soviet Uaion extended arms supply to India 

to keep up her military superiority against Pakistan 

which was being aided jointly by China and the United 

States. In 1971 quite earlier to the conflict j the 

USSR entered into three agreements, with India for 

supplying Medium Tanks, SA-2 Missiles (SA system) and 

APC Infantry carriers. Phe delivery vas expected in 

India by November 1971. However, >it was obvioiis that 

few could understand the compulsions by the world power 

realities. There could be no doubt that Indo-Soviet 

agreement was a crucial and decisive factor in the 

38 

resolution of the crisis' . 

AS it : was natural that the exposure of US reaction 

was quite adverse to the Indo-Soviet Treaty. They 

39 

calculated it as a growing Soviet influence in South Asia 

in response to Si no-US thaw and at the same time and 

• 40 

moreover, India's non-alignment was treated as watered 

down or abridged becauise of the Article IX of the treaty. 

Although there is nothing in the Article IX which is 

contrary to the basic stmict'ure of India's non-alignment. 

The article simply refers to the willingness of each 

contracting party to enter into mutual consultation to 

seek ways to ward off an aggression or a threat thereof 

if there was any over either of th3in. But most of the 

pro— US Western Press treated ib othorwise. The leading 
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media of Uaittid Kingdom ’The Times' reacted by defining the 
treaty as a 'non alignment' between India and Russia, 
though it did not accept it as ' an ideological alignment'. 

Mr. Swaran Singh said in the Lok Sabha on August 9, 1971, 

'It Cthe treaty) strengthens our policy of norv-ali gnment , 

41 

respect for which is expressly mentioned in the treaty' , 
Since the basic concept of non-alignment has been to keep 
Indl-a out of the power politics of blocs but it does not 
mean to preclude her from taking necessary security 
measures ♦. 

The Indo-Soviet ties were further cemented In 

the following years on the basis of the 1971 treaty. 'The 

treaty lent a new dimension to the Indo-Soviet relationship 

wherein Soviet baclcing came to be crucial for warding off 

the most seiious threat to India's integrity and socio- 

42 

economic polity* • The friendship gained depth, for, there 
was mutual respect for equality, independence and freedom 
of action. On most of the strategic or political issues, 
concerning global or regional affairs, both the nations 
adopted common approach. Regarding Indian Ocean Moscow 
upheld the rieed for maiclng it a zone of peace so that it 
could he used freely by all the nations. The Soviet 
Union viewed that it should be open to all for trade and the 
foreign bases be eliminated to keep it free from big 
power rivalry. 


* K. Subrahmanyam, The Mother Land, 19 August, 1971. 
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The iioviec comaiau5. st party Chief Brezhnev came to 
India on November 26, 1973 for a five-day visit* His 
visit was aimed at strengthening the bilateral relations 
on the basis of 3 oint political approach and economic 
relationship. Brezhnev pat up the proposal for Collective 
Secaxi-ty in Asia. India did riot make satisfactory response 
to it, Moscow, too, did not press India for endorsing 
the concept. Brezhnev expressed his idea behind the Asian 
secuxlty concept as to develop a.nd enrich matual relation- 
ship among Asian nations on the basis of goodwill and 
peaceful co-t.-xistence. While speaking about the social 
development he highlighted the role of internal forces 
within a country. 'VJe have always believed, 'he said 
and 'continue to believe that the choice of the road of 
social development is an internal affair of each nations 

own motives, needs, socio-political traditions and the 

43 

aligninent of forces' The 'economic agreement* between 

the two nations for a period of 15 years was the 
significant aspect of Brezhnev's visit which proved to be 
helpful in economic consolidation of India. On most of 
the international issues, e.g, Vietnam, 'we§t Asia, 
admission of Bangla Desh to UIJ and US-Soviet detente, 
both the nations shared the common approach. Steps for 
normalising the tension in the sub-continent appeared as 
the underlying theme of summit discussiors between the 
two leaders Brezhnev and Mrs, Gandhi. 
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The -period from 1974 to 1976 represented intensive 
collaboration between India and the USSR on trade and 
commerce, both signed a protocol on January 4, 1974 
for developing the oil industry. Another agreement was 
signed between Indian space Research Organisation (ISRO) 
and Soviet Academy of Sciences on September 13, 1975 with 
the ob;)ect of providing assiscance for the development of 
satellite programme in India, a five-year tra.de agreement 
was signed on April 15, 1976 for boosting up the trade 
turnover to the tune of ^ 43,460 million during the 
period of 1976 to 1980. Under the provisions of Indo- 
Soviet trade protocol signed in December 1976 the Soviet 
Union agreed to supply crude oil to India on a long term 
basi 3* 


The period of Emergency appeared as a phase of 
enhanced trade collaboration and economic activities between 
India and the USSR. The latter justified the imposition 
of .Emergency as a measure for stabiliaing the forces of 
socio-economic development to help the poor classes. 

The Soviet Union supported India's domestic policy which 
aimed at bringing the socio-economic justice to the 
poor masses. She regarded India's policy on non-alignment 
as the right way to ensure peace and to fight colonialism 
and racialism. In his report to the 25th CPSU Congress 
Brezhnev^^ on February 24, 1976, expressed his appreciation 
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for India’s foreign policy vjoiicing for peace and the 
domestic policy ’v«>rlnng for the social and economic 
well being of the people. He tipheld the importance of 
Peace Treaty of 1971 which cemented the Indo-Soviet 
relationship and this bilateral relationship worked as 
a stabilising factor in the region as well as in the 

continent. 

The analysis fi“om 1971 to 1976 establishes that 
the iiiprovoiucnt of bilateral relations vjas based on 
mutual needs arising out of the configuration in the 
pattern of global relationship. Ostensibly it appears to 
the critics as the one-sided effort made by India in the 
wake of confrontation mth Palcistan which was being 
supported by United States and Peoples China. But the 
factual analysis reveals that it was the demand of the 
situation which compelled both the nations according to 
their interests to get closer and consolidate the bilateral 
relations. 

The Sino-Ua detente in the early seventies which 
seemed apparently committed to support Pakistan vis-a-vis 
India, created a void for Soviet power- equation in Asia 
in general as well as South Asian region in particular, 
India, being a big Asian nation with sufficient manpower 
and resources, was the best alternative to Moscow for 
forming the equation in !:he continent. Moreover, most 
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of the issues taken up by the Gongi'ess regime such as, 
s ocio-cconomi c parity leading towards socialistic pattern 
of society and efforts for st rengtheaing the anti- ri ghtist 
forces inside the country, co-incided with the Soviet 
viewpoint. Since second half of the fifties the Soviets 
had started appreciating India's non aligned foreign 
policy due to its emphasis to continue struggle against 
imperialism, colonialism, later neo- colonialism, racialism 
and cirms race for ensuring peace, security and co-operation 
in the globe. The Soviet Union had started taking interest 
in India's ind'ustrialisation since late fifties and she 
extended maximum econauic assistance to the latter but 
the real Soviet interest in the political affairs of the 
sub-continent started from the time of Indo-Pak conflict 
of 1965. And since then active Soviet support to India 
leading to the mutual closeness is undoubtedly on record. 

The reshuffling in the interaction of big powers 
certainly cast its effect over the strategic interests 
of India. The Sino-US-Pak axis aimed at isolating India 
from the web of regional politics t^nd putting compulsions 
before her so theit she could yield in favour of Pakistan. 

In such a situation it became quite essential for India 
to consolidate her existing linlc with the Soviet Union. 

The 1971 treaty simply gave a new version to that link to 
meet the new challenges arising out of the new configuration 
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of powers. Had UbbR been inactive during 1971 affairs 
she wo^ild have lost her strategic posture in South Asia to 
the diplomatic victory of United States. Thus, it was 
not one sided attempt on the part of India to review her 
relations with the Soviet Urd.on in 1971 but it was the 
reciprocity of interests which prompted both the powers for 
rest met wring thoi r relationship to new ends, 

Tli; PhUPLE'S Clill-IA 


The Si no-Indian relations started deteriorating 

fast after 1958 due to the Chinese aggressive attitude 

and uncompromising outlook over the border dispute. 

This antagonistic attitude resulted in the form of Chinese 

aggression in October 1962 which caused a humiliating 

setback to India, Although, during this ei ^t- years period 

from 1962 to 1970 there was a complete diplomatic pause bet- 

-ween India and China, yet, during this gap the latter 

did not keep herself away from the activities which may be 

termed unfriend3.y if not exactly hostile, 'In 1965 China 

had given $ 250 million worth of military aid to Pakistan 

46 

and promised another ^ 200 million in 1970' , 

However, the security oriented analysis of China's 
behaviour with India during this period of diplomatic 
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against India has been to andenuine latter's image as a 
big non-aligned power in Asia. The commarxist China, since 
her birth in 1949, treated India as the only rival in 
Asia which may coantoract her hegemonic designs and the 
sphere of infiaence in the underdeveloped parts of South 
and South-East /.si a. She wanted to reduce India by 
hindering her internal developments through maintaining 
s ub- conti nental instability and encoura^ng subversive 
activities in the North-eastern parts of the country* She 
attempted to tarnish India's image as an independent and 
non-aligned nation and sand witched her position as an 
alliance with US imperialism and Soviet hegemonism* 

China, in order to weaken India* s security 
environment, adopted a double-edged policy against her* 
First, she created an impression about India as involved 
in super powers grip, hence, her non-alignment has no 
meaning. Second, that India is enhancing her military 
power with US. and Russian help and the/^efore she is 
going to be a potential threat for the integrity and 
sovereignty of the other smaller nations of the continent. 
Thus, China wanted to strengthen her Asian image by 
isolating India and posing to have a position of dominance. 
Prime Minister, Lai Bahad^ur Shastri on September 20, 1965 
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not in the mood to mrinali 2 :e her relations with Peld.ng 
perhaps in view of the changing global scenerio. A few 
Ambassador level talk.s took place at some capitcxls. 
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The process of Si no-US rapprochement had started 
through Pakiscan. Since both the powers, China and 
America, were apparent supporters of Pakistan on one 
hand and the crisis in bast Pakistan was getting complicated 
on the other, it was ultimately to result in open Indo-Pak 
confrontation. Hence, in view of the circumstances 
leading to Sino-US-Pak collusion and with the object 
to isolate Pakistan from Chinese linlr India vigourously 
reciprocated to the Chinese gesture. This was an obvious 
security compulsion which pressed Irdia to relax the 
decade-old tension with China in the early seventies. But 
the Hast Pakistan crisis hindered the process and Peking 
openly sided with Pakistan on the plea that India was 
fuelling the crisis in the eastern wing with the view 
to disintegrate Pal-istan, Premier Chou in his message of 
April 11, 1971 assured Peking's firm support to Pakistan's 
just struggle in case India launched aggression against 
the latter'^ • In the year 1971 three arms agreements were 
signed between China and Pakistan and according to them 
Pakistan was to receive M,IG-19 fighters, 03 a coastal 
patrol boats and hundred T-69 medium tanks. China 
expedited the loan to PakJ.stan worth ^ 70 million and 
mobilised 10 divisions of the Army along the Indian 
border on the eastern front. 
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C lii na and event -.lally try to 'liberate' libet for the 
halai Lama' . however, tiie liiajor irritant factor 
to the Chinese vhis the Indo-toviet treaty to which 


they tre;ited as ‘ anti-Chim.se alliance'. The Qtiinese 

termed it as a coliasion between Soviet 'Social impeilali sts 

and Indian expansionists'. She accused India of expansion- 
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ism and the Soviet Union as being her 'baclustape boss' 

The Chinese news agency Ilsinima put a direct l)lamo over the 
Soviets of conspiring infighting between the Asian nations. 
On December 33, 1371 it said, 'Soviet revisionist social 
i mp e ri cili sm was pars^jing frensiudly its policy of setting 
Asians against Asians to realise its 'vicio'us film' to 
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control South Asia s ab- c onti no rit and the Indiom Ocean' . 
Therefore, despite India's willingness, no normalisation 
could be materialised \l.th China and the process was fully 
obstructed \-jith the ce-lling of Chinese charge d' Affair's 
Huang Mung-toa to Pellng in October 1971* 
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Admittedly the emergence of Bangla Oesh and the 
total failar’- of Pakistani military Janta enjoying the 
exclusive Chinese material and moral support marked the 
failure of Peking's policy in South Asia. Her diplomacy 
stood foiled and her strategic calculations about 
South Asia proved \grong. So in the post-.1971 phase China 
adopted another propaganda instrument to undermine India* s 
Asian prospect. She portrayed her image , by presenting 
the precedence of Bangla Oesh as expansionist power 
threatening the sovereip-nty and integrity of smaller 
nations in the region. This is an obvious fact that since 
1966 China used Paldstan as an instrument for her regional 
policy of military confrontation particularly against India, 
for 'one of the main aims of Cliina's foreign policy has 
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been to keep India engaged by the pakista.ni threat,,,,* • 
The failure of Paldstan was ultimately the failure of 
peldng*s inherent interests in South Asia in the face of 
India and the Soviet Union. 

Peldng although welcomed the Simla Agreement of 
June 1972 between India and Pakistan but in the month of 
August it vetoed the entry of Bangla, I>esh to the United 
nations putting the condition tha^ entry, would be-^nly 
possible when all the prisoners of ^ar are released 
and the foreign troops are withdr^nh^rom the countries i^ 
Asia. This was although indirect b litu 
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Chinese i'oreirn policy chat China was not ready to 
co-operate with India in the sab-conti nental affairs and 
furthermore, it indicated chat she was indirectly declining 
from the process of bilateral normalisation. The deviation 
in cheir approach was due to che fact that the sub- 
continental setting was quice contrary to their interests. 

An independent Bangla besh was not going to serve their 
strategic interests as ersuwhile hast Pakistan - which 
was a part of Pakistan. The emergence of Bangla Desh 
was compatible with Indians strategic interests since 
its independent existence was the paramount need for the 
over all security environment in the sub-continent and 
still more a significant factor for stability and peace 
in the region. Thus, there was a clear cut clash of 
interests between the two nations and prospects for 
normalisation were naturally to be marred* 

During the year 1973 too, there loomed only two 
factors which basically Inhibited China from coming 
closer to India. First, while making any friendly approach 
to India China could not ignore her years old friendship 
with Paid. Stan to which she treated as a pennanent mate to 
help in realising the strategic interests in South Asia. 
The second inhibition was Indo-Soviet treaty to which she 
suspected as ' anti-PeidLng alliance* establishing Soviet 
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influonce in South Asia undormining the Chinese prospects 

in the region. 'China considered Bussia as its evoi^ed 

enemy and as such gave the highest priority to the containment 
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of Soviet influence all over the world' . India, on her 
part, tried best to clarify the effects of the Indo-Soviet 
treaty. On November 23, 1973 Swaran Singh in the Rajya 

Sabha put up the clarification about the treaty is not 
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directed against any country' , Further, there happened 
one incident in the month of May, 1973 which indicated an 
absolutely non-cooperative stand on the part of Peking 
towards the friendly gesture with India, This was the 
re-publi ca.tion of Premier Chou's letter of November 13, 1962 
and it was sent to the Heads of Afro-Aslan Nations, This 
was issued as an indirect direction to India that China 
might accept the status-quo in the middle and central 
sectors by recognizing the Me Mohan line in lieu of the 
loss of Ak-sai-Chin to India, It is also ivnown that India 
could never compromise with this condition. In this 
situation the normalization, therefore, could not have 
the positive effect. 

The People's China, in the year 1974, too, could 
not deprive herself of the anti-India campaign which, 
however, hindered the process of bilateral noimali zation, 
India's peaceful nuclear explosion CPNE) in May 1974 was 
fanned by Peking as India's measure to threaten and blackmail 
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smaller nations in the region, India made it abundantly 

clear thcit the nuclear explosion at Pokharan vjas meant to 

study the prospects of peaceful utilization of atomic energy. 

The Chinese were not convinced that India conducted the 

peaceful nuclear explosion and they viewed it in the 
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context of Third World and Super Power relations , 

The other obstructing issue in the early 1975 

was the merger of Sikkim as there was a revolt against the 

Chogyal's regime, Peid-ng gave it a colour of expansionist 

policy of New Delhi which was trying to bully her neighbours. 

The NONA said "the Indian Government's action was not 

democratic,.,,. The constitution was imposed on Sikkim 

after the Sikkimese People's resistance was battered down 
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by Indian troops and police' . Peking declined to accept 
Sikkim as a State of Indicin Union^^ and strongly conde^^'tisd 
India for annexing Sikkim under her expansionist designs, 
India in clear terms stated that her involvement in Sikkim 
was per aspirations of the Sikkimese people. 

Some significant improvement could be marked in 
the year 1975, In February a Chinese Table Tennis team 
headed by Vice-Minister Marshal Chen Hsi-lien came to India 
as a friendly gesture. The Vice-Minister laid emphasis over 
the traditional link between the two nations and hoped to 
restore it again by resolving the outstanuxng problems. 
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Bat Peking xas again annoyed over the visit of Soviet 
Defence Mirlster Andre Grechko to India in the early 
March 1975. The NCNa said, 'Marshal Grechko's trip was 
designed to bring upto-date weapons and equipments to 

the Indian army to strengthen India's arms production 
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capacity' , Chinese outburst against India could not 
arfect latter's firmness in her attempt of restoring the 
normalcy. India took the initiative to set up the 
political relationship through the exchange of Ambassadors. 

But this was not all for patching up the 14 years 
old deteriorated relationship. And, during this gap there 
had emerged so many other issues, besides the basic ones, 
which complicated the route to restoration of relations. 
The resolution of all the issues was not so easy and was 
a long drawn process. The basic issue before India was 
the solution of the border problem which needed relaxation 
in Peking's hard-lining attitude. Not only this Pekd. ng's 
stand on Kashmir and its anti- Indian activities of aiding 
and abetting the subversive elements such as Nagas, Mi zos 
and Naxalities, all this needed a change to pave the way 
to permanent friendship. 

The construction of Karakoram Highway through 
India's Aksai-Chin was a major issue involving the 
important security consideration in the northern sector. 
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Similarly there vjere some basic issues too viith China 
which blocked the road to total nonnali ^^ation* She could 
not extend her friendly hands towards India bypassing the 
interests of Paid. st an with which sne was closely linked 
since last 15 years. The other basic inhibition before 
her was the Indo-Soviet treaty. She treated Soviet Union 
as her main rival at global and regional levels. If China 
was rigid on most of the issues in view of her Asian 
designs, India, too, was equally preoccupied with her 
strategic interests in the over all regional environment 
in South Asia, Therefore, during this phase of 1971 to 
1976, despite India's keenness and initiative, no material 
progress could be made except the formalisation of political 
relations between the two Asian powers. 

THI': NEIGHBOURING IMPACT 

P/JCISTaN 


As this has already been discussed in the previous 
phase that the most disquieting feature in the Indo-Pak 
relations has been the American policy of arms-buildup in 
P^istan since early sixties. 'American military aid 
to Pakistan from 1954 to 1965 was of the order of 1.5 to 2 
billion dollars . But, despite Pakistan's attempt to 
augment her military strength by more and more foreign 
assistance, India on her part, made an, attempt to befriend 
the sub continental partner through the offers of 'no-war pact', 
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011 3- periii3neriL basis. On Augasn 15^ 1968, Prime Minister 

Mrs. Gandhi offered a ‘ no-vjar-pact ' to Pakistan which 

was turned back with a negative response. President Ayub 

Khan put forth certain conditions prior to the consideration 

of the pact. Thus the process of normalisation was out- 

-rightly hindered. Palcistan adversely reciprocated India's 

efforts of normalization by encouraging the subversive 

activities in the North-eastern part of the country by 

arming, training and financing Mizo and Naga rebels. India 
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offered the 'no war-pact* again to Pakistan in January 
1969 which also met with the same fate. 

Infact, Pakistan was busy with her strategy of 
gaining military superiority agrlnst India through the 
foreign assistance. Politically she wanted to obtain 
the favour of foreign powers on the matter of Kashmir, 

The foreign powers actively interested in the sub- continental 
affairs during the second half of the sixties were Urdted 
States, People's China and Soviet Union. The strategic 
interests of all the three varied. Whereas USA was 
interested in having a position in Asia to counter the 
Soviet influence in the region, the People's China took 
interest in aiding and abetting Pakistan vis-a-vis India>-her 
Asian rival. The Soviet Union seemed interested in aiding 
Pakistan to undermine the influences of United States and 
China from that country and by seeking base facility in 
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Pakistan she wanted to interfere in the Incttan Ocean 
in the face of USa. Thus, facing such a situation in 
the sub-continent India realized the inherent threat 
to her security from Pakistan being assisted by three 
povje i-s « 


Therefore, in view of the security nied, it became 

inevitable for India to wean away at least one of the 

foreign powers which were friendly to Pakistan, India 

protasted the Soviet move of arms supply to Pakistan* 

India put up the plea that the military equipments 

received by Pakistan could be used against her. The 

Soviet Union acceded to Indians p^'lnt and some change was 

obviously max'ked in Soviet attitude. It migjit have been 

due to the new ' Sino-US-Pak‘ equation in making, for, 

•Paldstan's role now of an intermediary between Washington 

and Peking brought about a strategic change in its dual 
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relationship with those two capitals' * The USSR assured 
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India about her intentions for not supplying arms to 
Pakistan in future, 

Pakistan's ultimate strategic object in the year 
1971 appeared as of gaining the military superiority 
in comparison to India and alongwith it she tried to 
weaken India's political stand on Kashmir to undermine her 
image in the region. Bhutto started fanning the anti-Indian 
propaganda and justifying the right of the people of Kashmir, 
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116 t/6ri£ic:d tilts ivcisiiinxr issiio as a 'disputg involving tii6 

G7 

right of five million Kashmiris t's self-determination' , 
Pakistan i ntyuuionally took up tc; initiate hostile activities 
against India with a view to fetch material and moral 
support from China and United States, On January 30, 1971 
two Paltistani gun men hijacked an Indian Airlines plane 
to Lah'.re, The Paicistani government conditiored the 
release of the plane with the release of 3u members of 
A1 Fatah who were imprisoned for anti-national activities 
in Kashmir, As a sponte neons reaction the government of 
India suspended, with immediate effect, all the overflights 
of Pakistani civil and military planes over the Indian 
territory unless the issue of hijacking was satisfactorily 
resolved, T.ds caused serious resentment in Pakistan and she 
took up the matter to the Security Council along with 
complaining the matter to third parties e,g, , USA, USSR 
and Iran, 


The mutual differences reached to the boiling 
point when on March 25, 1971 Pakistan's army crackdown started 
in East Pakistan to suppress the democratic voice of Shwlkh 
Mujlb's Awami League which enjoyed a overwhelming majority 
and was eligible to form the government. An ■ ndis criminate 
genocide started and the terror-stricken people in masses 
started crossing over to India from East Pakistan, The influx 
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of refugees caui-ied an economic burden over the country on 

one hand and created a serioijs security problem on the other. 

Participating in the discussion on the issue of refugees 

Prime Minister Mrs, Gandhi spoke on the floor of the House 

on March 26, 1971 that • It is a problem created by calculated 

genocide that is resulting not only la the murder of tens 

of thousands of men, women and children but also forcing many 

68 

more to seek refuge and shelter in India' , Tne Indian 
government giving shdLer to I'efugees was accused by Pakistan 
of interfering in her internal affairs. 

The United States seemed interested in fuelling 

the situation in the sub-continent. She lifted the embargo 

on arms supply to Pakistan and resumed the supply. The 

New York Times on June 22, 1971 reported the shipment of 

American arms to Pakistan, This helped Pakistani military 

Junta to expedite the suppressive activities in the Eastern 

wing, Swaran Singh expressed in the Lok Sabha on June 24, 

1971 that any addition to Pakistan's military might may prove 

69 

disastrous to the interests of Bangla Desh people • And 
apparently as the result, the dropping in of- the refugees 
increased extra pressure over the Indian economy. Besides 
the economic burden it posed a threat to the national 
secuilty, Mrs, Gandhi had already clarified in the Lok 
Sabha on May 26, 1971 that the refugee problem is threatening 
peace and security"^*^ of India as well us of the South-east 
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iiSis-H region. Moreover, Pakistani media propagated that 
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India is engaged in an undeclared war against her and is 

concentrating massive forces to mount the aggression* But 

the fact stood really its opposite. It was virtually 

Pakistan which threatened total war against India with the 
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open oLject of 'Crush India' - 'Conquer India' , Mrs. Gandhi 

told the Lok Sabha on November 24, 1971 that India lodged 

66 protests with Paldstan for committing border violations 

covering 890 incidents and similarly Pakistani air violations 

cover 50 incidents for which India had to lodge 17 
73 

protests* • 

Therefore, in the context of strategic environment 
that prevailed due to the Sino-American support to Pakistan 
and Pakistan- s aggressiveness for miscalculated territorial 
gains, India was compelled to seek an alternate option so 
as to formulate her foreign policy as per need of the 
national security, Swaran Singh visited Moscow from 6 to 8 
June and discussed with So-viet Leaders in detail the specific 
problems India was facing, Nciturally, this was a spadework 
for the cultivation of IndOwSoviet affinity, D.P. Dhar* s 
visit to Moscow from 4 to 6 August finalised the shape of 
the Indo-Soviet friendship viiich was signed on August 9, 1971 
in the form of the 'Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
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Co-operation', The ti-eaty had strong security overtones , 
for, it primarily wore a bilateral character* 
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IJridoi.u, JLyj the 1071 episode on the sub"Goatinent 
in which Pil.ist.in centriAlIy rip^nred, caused a serious 
concern to India's twenty three years old non-aligned policy# 
The Sino-US-Ptdi collusion had pat the country's secari.ty 
in danger# iiencej this was a major security compulsion 
which pushed ahead India's foreign policy towards more 
interest-oriented dynamism. The twenty years friendship 
treaty with Soviet Union proved to be a positive approach in 
structuring a favourable strategic environment in the 
sub-continent as well as in South Asia and it ultimately 
helped in safeguarding India's security interests* 

The Indo-Pak conflict, ending vdth the emergence 
of Bangla Oesh as an independent democratic republic, 
appeared as an immediate strategic gain to India and 
therefore, in the post-conflict period India made efforts 
to ensure the recognition of Bangla Besh by Paki-stan# 

The friendly Bangla Oesh ..as deemed to serve India's 
security interests better than the erstwhile East Pakistan - 
a territorial part of hostile West Pakistan, The Simla 
Summit between 28 June to 2 July 1972 was a remarkable 
attempt in this direction. President Bhutto agreed to 
respect the position of 17th December 1971 as the actual 
line of control in Jammu & Kashmir and apart from it ha 
agreed for early recognition of Bangla Oesh* 
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The Simla agreement, however, could r»t iti^prove 

the spirit of bilaterlism and the relations between the two, 

yet remained strained* It was due to the non-cooperative 

attitude of Paliistan which rooted in her out dated thi hiring 

and suspicion about India* In October 1972 Pakistan, 

through an agreement, managed to receive 6 Sea King-ASV/ 

Helicopters worth $ 12.5 million from oritain. The main 

obstructions blocking the road to normal! zati on were 

Pakistan’s uncompromising attituu. over Kashmir and delay 

in the recognition of Bangla Desh. The another game which 

President Bhutto wanted to play as a trick of his skilled 

diplomacy was to create misunderstanding between India and 

Bangla Desh by deciding each and eveiy affair with India 

without bringing the latter into pict'uro* On January 3, 

1973, Bhutto expressed his grief that Mrs. Gandhi did liOt 

accept his invitation to visit Pakistan to resume the 

second round of talks to strengthen the spirit of Simla 

agreement. He alleged that she wanted the recognition of 

Bangla Desh first. The underhand policy of Bhutto seemed to 

befriend Bangla Oesh on the basis of Muslim fanaticism. 

On January 3 in a public meeting at Karachi he Scdd ’Now 

it is for the people of Pakistan to have good relations 

with Muslim Bengal Just as they have v.lth the Muslims of the 
75 

entire world’ • 

Regarding the recognition, Pakistan wanted to 
put a prior condition over Bangla Desh that she shou].d share 
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tuj fifty percent of the total debt of Pakistan amounting 
to Rs*1400 crores. Paitistan farther wanted the immediate 
settlement of the POWs issue exclusively with India without 
the concurrance of Bangla Oesh, But this was not at 
all practicable* 

Another obstruction which discouraged the process 
of normalization was that Pakistan suffered with the old 
fobia of threat from stronger India and hence, she attempted 
to receive huge financial support from Saudi Arabia, Libya 
and Kuwait in order to increase her armoury with a view to 
achieve parity with India* Pakistan allocated to her 
defence budget 9^ of GOT and 5Qi of the total national 
income. This was sufficiently evident of her aggressive 
designs and forced India to allocate to her defence budget 
the amount to the tune of Rs. 1,77, 000 lacs* 

Pakistan's otherwise intention ultimately caused 
its effect over India's foreign relations in view of the 
security, India, in the course of her close relations with 
the Soviet Union, sougjat to ensure massive supply of arms 
to meet any potential threat in the sub-continent. 

The real issue of recognition remained unresolved 
due to which there remained a 'communication gap' between 
India and Pakistan, and positive normalization could not 
be materialized. However, in the wake of an appeal by the 
Islamic conclave Bhutto extended recognition to Bangla 
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Desh in Febi'uary 1974. Th« recop.nition natarally pat away 
tho ddadlocL obadructing the; path of normalikiation* Indltj 
Palcistau and Bangla Desh signed a tripartite agreement on 
April 9, 1974 to settle the matter of 195 Pakistani POWs. 

India's peaceful nuclear explosion (PIIK) in May 
1974. caused considerable resentment in Bhutto's mind who 
propagated It as a threatening measure of India against 
Pakistan, lie fanned it as India's strategy of domination 
in the sub-continent and ruled out the possibility of a 
•no-war pact' between India and Pakistan, He publicised the 
matter with the object to create w ,rld opinion against 
India as having aggressive designs for Pakistan, His main 
purpose was to earn tho American sympathy to that extent 
which could mobilli^e the US administration for resuming 
the arms supply to Pakistan to stabLliae the power- balance 
in the sub-continent as well as in South Asia, 

Bnutto's plea about India's expansionist intention 
was further strengthened with the merger of Sikkim into 
India in January 1975, Ultimately Bhutto well succeeded 
in his diplomacy to pursuade United States to lift the ban on 
arms supply to Pakistan. India's peaceful nuclear explosion 
and Sikkim's merger were the Instaricea which were sufficient 
enough to substantiate Bhutto's clelm for US reinforcement 
for self-defence. Tho US State Department announced the 
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lift of Ams Embargo on February 24, 1975. Mr. f.N. Kaul, 

India's Ambassador to United States issued a statement 

strongly opposing the resumption of arms supply to Paliistan* 

'Our differences with Pakistan', he said, 'are temporary 

and can and vri.ll be solved bilaterally and peacefully if 
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there is no outside intervention' . 

The US decision again initiated the arms race in 
the sub-continent. The policy of power-balance was revived 
which kept apart India and Pakistan in the sixties and early 
seventies aijd it definitely impeded the process of normaliza- 
tion in the second half of the seventies which was positively 
deemed to mateilalize in the spirit of Simla. Besides, 
Pakistan received huge military assistance from China during 
the year 1975 which included medium range bombers, destroyers 
and patrol boats. This made Pakistan the largest non- 
communist recipient of Chinese military aid and considerably 
added to her air and naval strength. 

This amply demonstrated Pakistan's strategy of 
gaining military superiority in the sub-continent throng 
external military assistance. India, despite her attempt 
to improve the bilateral relations in the spirit of Simla 
Agreement, failed to bring stability in the sub-continent* 
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On. ths r6vers6 P&k.lst»&-n.’ s military dssigns causad a grava 
concern to the Indian national security. Mrs, Gandhi visited 
USSR in June 1976 to strengthen India's ties v/ith that 
country. 'India turned to the Soviet Union to fill a gap 
which the US and its allies were unwilling to bridge' 

The Sino-U3 anti -Soviet designs in the sub-continent proped 
up PaicLstani hostility towards India, Their interest to 
exert influence in the region in the face of Soviet Union 
encouraged arms race and resulted in potential threat to 
India's security. Thus, in view of the broader security 
interests, India was ultimately bound to cement her existing 
ties with USSR, The bilateral friendship in face added 
much, industrially, technologically and militarily, to 
the overall defence capability of the nation. 
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FO'rlETGrl PuLlC>' ANE SEGITRT i'Y CUMPULEIQIIS 197 ? , 80 


THE JANTa regime 


Thfi IricViiiii politics aiiderwent a historic change 
in March 1977, Jauta Party, a political-mi >: of all the 
main opposition factions eacept the communists, was voted 
to power as an alternative to the Congress which had dominated 
the political scene of the country for thirty years. The 
basic issues responsible for the change were exclusively 
internal. The foreign policy issue did not play even a 
slender role in the political upheaval of India, unlike 
other democracies, particularly the United States . the 
biggest democracy in the world , where the external affairs 
play an important role in retaining or changing the Government 
in power. 


However, the apprehensions, that the Janta GovernEiont 
would bring major changes in the basic frame-work of India's 
foreign policy, existed till the time the new government 
announced her obvious stand about the external policy. 

It was because some main constituent factions, such as 
Jan Sangh and Swatantra Party, have always been criticizing 
the course of Congress foreign policy alongwith its stand on 
the nuclear option. Throughout the Congress regime till 1977, 
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/vtiS-l Bsh&ri BuJpi.'Lj the Jan San£h loadsr has hsen the 
chief spokesmen of his party who frequently used to speak 
over the foi“<^ipn affairs and criticize the external policy# 

The Congress government* s pro-Soviet tilt, starting since 
second half of the sixties, became the underlying aspect 
of criticism foi‘ almost every oppisition party except the 
leftists# On this basis, further, it was feared that the 
Peace Treaty of August 1971 with Soviet Union strengthening 
Indo-Soviet relations, may be over looked and a new equation 
may be sought with the United States due to the right wing 
pressure in the Janta Government, 

But just after assuming the office, Janta Party 
announced its commitment to 'proper* or 'genuine* notu 
alignment as country's foreign policy. The Lxtemal Affairs 
Minister, Atal Beharl Bajpai expressed in the Lolf Sabha on 
June 22, 1977, 'The policy of non-alignment is infact a 
logical and essential extension of the national independence 
in the field of international affairs,,,.. We cherish our 
national independence but reject the need to consign national 
defence to a committed or dependent military or ideological 
arrangement*^. The emphasis over the 'genuine non-alignment' 
denoted that India should remain non aligned in the real 
practice without making commitment to any military alliance 
or entering into special treaty relationship with any nation 
Or a group of nations. Thus, even after an interlude of three 
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decades, whi^u th'* pa'CCern of political power in India met 
with a si [-.ul 1 ! cant change, the basic postulates of foreign 
polic]/ reiLf.i ned unchangedi. The new governnient, a multi-i 
ideological forum, adhered to the policy of non-alignment in 
the true letter and spiilt, 

THE GLOBAL niPACT 


THE UNITED STATES 


The installation of the new government at New 
Delhi in March 1977 was warmly appreciated by Washington# 

The US administration overtly appreciated the Janta Party 
coming to power as it was the restoration of democracy# 

The imposition of emergency was widely critic! iied by the 
American news media# The emergency was believed as the 
starting of 'totalitarian' rule by Mrs# Indira Gandhi vdth a 
view to weaken the institution of democracy in India for 
sustaining herself in power. The covert reason was that 
new perspectives of building up close relations vdth India 
were realized since the new government was committed to 
•friendship with all' through the policy of • genuine- non- 
alignment'# There stood one more reason for this optimism# 

The Janta Party was supposed to have some rigjitists and 
semi-rightist forces which were expected to support irlght-prone 
policy in the place of Mrs# Gandhi's left-oriented outlook 
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favoari-ng Sovi‘t Union. Further, holding of the Foreign 
Office by Attil Behciri Bu^pai belonging to the erstwhile 
Jan. ^i-in^-h “■ an ultrt'—ri ghtist—cuiiwiiatlonlist wing in Indian 
politics, certainly added more to US optimism, Bajpni 
usufilLy held view that India's relations with the 
Socialist countries did not form any iaipediment in the course 
of improving relations with the United States^. Thus, it was 
undoubtedly perceived in America that the Indo-Soviet 
Frlendshix) Treaty of 1971 would not come in the way of 
improving Indo-US relatior'-. 

The Carter administration hailed the Janta Govei-nment 

through the messages of cordiality and goodwill, \Jarruu 

Christopher, the US Deputy Secretary of Stcitc came to Ineia 

on July 23, 1977 on a goodwill visit. Wide ranging talks 

took place between Gristopher and Bajpai which included 

bilateral economic aid, IDA assistance through World Bank, 

improvement of trade through tariff relaxation and IncHan 

Ocean, Honouring the US Deputy Secretary or July 23, 

Indian External Affairs Minister, Bajpai said, 'We believe 

that new American Administration has also given up some old 

tilts and prejudices. In the leadership of President Carter,, 

we see a new hand of friendship extended on the basis of 

3 

shared ideals and faith in our political system' • 

Gristopher* s visit to India, in unmistaken terms, opened 
new vistas for improving bilateral relations. 
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Ihe disrapcion in th''* supply of enriched uranium for 
400 -M' 2 rv-actor at farapur caused resentment in India, 

The United States was un^ler obligation to supply enriched 
uranium to India during a period of 30 years under the 
p ro vi si ons of 13o3 »■ larapur Agreement, Howeverj the 
visit uf US Undtir Secretary of State for Security, Science 
and Technology Joseph liyo in August 1977 removed the 
hurdle for supply to Tarapur, He said to consider the 
supply of eniached uranium for Tarapur Plant. Now the 
atmosphere of goodwill was created between the two nations 
and the process of improving bilateral relationship was 
going on faster. 

The visit of US dignitaries to India was soon 

reciprocated by uajpai’s visit to the United States in 

September - October, 1977. He led the Indian Delegation 

to attend the 22nd United Nations General Assembly Session. 

On September 30 Bajpai addressed the Council for Foreign 

Relations in New York on the subject ‘The Democratic 

and Social Revolution in India and Foreign Policy'* He 

upheld the importance of democracy since 'it derives its 

4 

sanction from the consent and judgment' of the people. 

He presented a similarity in the 'idealism' and 'inspiration' 
of President Carter and Late President Kennedy ard 

T ^4 5 

expected better from Garter's forthcoming visit to India • 

On October 5 President Carter hosted a dinner to the visiting 
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Foreign Ministers of Asian nations. On this occasion Bajpai 
availed the opportunity of exchanging his views vdth 
PresideHij Ccirter and the UB Secretary of State Cyrus Vance# 

President Garter's visit to India was very ardently 
being awrdted as it was hoped to result in much positive 
outcomes. He came to India on January 1, 1978 and was 
accorded a red carpet welcome. President Jimmy Carter was, 
indeed, aeon quite sentimental in expressing his appreciation 
to the Government and the People of India, It appeared that 
the most Impressing thing to Garter in India was democratic 
sense of the mass ’s who, for the sake of saving democracy, 
voted 30 years old Congress government out of power. But 
the sentiment : and diplomacy do not work together. Garter, 
too, could not be an exception to it. He could not afford to 
drift apart from the basic theme of American diplomacy. 
Ofcourso this was natural also. Carter had to keep himself 
in lino with the pulls and pressures of the domestic politics. 
It may, therefore, be assumed that Carter's visit to India 
was basically aimed at persuading Indian leadersliip for 
accepting international inspection of all the nuclear 

6 

installations but Desai, however, did not yield to it , On 
the question of signing Nuclear non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) Desai observed 'The Non-proliferation Treaty has not 
been signed by us although both the Soviet Union and the 
United States of Ajnerica wanted that we should sign it and 
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Chuy have apply! pressure oQ this country for the 

Inst few yocirs. , • • » ihey are not giving up atomic weapons# 

And yet, th.y are aslcing other people to sign''^. Thus the 
difference between the two on the non-proliferation issue 

s 

remained unresolved . 

Further, Carter's behaviour in India was openly 

recorded of having favour with Pakistan, He objected 

India's efforts for buying deep-penetration aircrafts but, 

at the same time justified the supply of arms to Paicistan 

as it was In US global interest. At the same time US 

desired to mcdntctin the balance of power in the sub-continent 

This in turn, in various ways, harmed the security interests 

of India. Regarding Indian Ocean the Carter Administration 

adopted a satisfactory approach. President Carter admitted 

that the littoral states also had a stake in the Indian 

Ocean and initiated negotiations with the Soviet Union 

a 

to contain militarization' • Thus, it can be analyzed 
that the basic differences continued over the US arms 
policy to Pakistan, the NPT and the issue of full scope 
nuclear safeguard* 

Prime Minister Morarji Desai visited USA in 
June 1978. Although this visit is assessed to have 
estabiished rapport between the two nations but the 
underlying issues causing primary obstruction for closer 
ties remained yet unresolved. Since the iss'v of nuclear 
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non-proliferaWon reiurdned unresolved the supply of enriched 

uranium for larapur met with a slate of unending uncertainty* 

The Janta Government refused to accept the precedence of 

PHE-May 1974, yet, it obstructed the US foreign policy^^ 

decisions on the nuclear issues. 'The United States 

maintain that at present no distinction can be made between 

a nuclear explosion made for peaceful purposes and a 

nuclear explosion made for military purposes'^^. This was, 

therefore, a security cojiipulsion before India which forced 

her to decline from accepting the full scope nuclear 

safeguards at- the cost of uranium for Tarapur Plant, 

India did not agree w;lth the US proposal to close down her 

nuclear options. After returning from Washington Prime 

Minister Morarji Desai observed in the Lok Sabha that 

'The nuclear Issue is no doubt an important point of 

12 

difference between the two countries' • 

The U3 Indian Ocean policy became a factor of 
serious security concern to India and therefore, caused 
a deadlock in the process of forming closer bilateral 
relations. By March 1979 the Carter administration had 
fiually concluded to intensify its naval presence in the 
Gulf as well as in the Indian Ocean. The administration 
decided to secure the Gulf from Iraq in the North to Oman in 
in the Soutu for ensuring the uninterrupted oil shipment to 
America and Western l-.urope. In this context the militariaa- 
-tion of Indian Ocean was viewed as a part of American 
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global policy. As a result loOOOO troops in combat 

readiness wei'o proposed to be deployed in the Gulf, Indian 

reaction to this move was expressed by the External Affairs 

Minister thus, 'coimuitted as we are to keep Indian 

Ocean free from n-ival pi'esence and rivalry of great powers 

we are distressed at this announcement. This is contrary 

to the spirit of the UK resolution on keeping the Indian Ocean 

13 

as a zone of peace' • 

The Soviet intervention in Afghani.stan in December 
1979 provided the United States with an open pretext to 
restructure her position in the sub-continent in particular 
and the South Asia in general. She decided to re-inforce 
her naval strength in Indian Ocean and also to arm Pakistan 
for supporting the Afghan revels. In US calculations the 
Soviet occupied Afghanistan ml^it threaten Iran and Pakistan 
and adversely affect her oil interests in the Gulf, The 
Carter administration, therefore, lifted the ban which was 
put under Symington Amendment in April 1979 on arms supply 
to Pakistan and immediately decided to supply arms worth 
^ 150 million to Pakistan. Farther on January 13, 1980, 
President Carter announced the tentative approval of 4 400 
million military and economic aid to Pakistan - half of the 
aid was exclusively for military purposes. Pakistan seemed 
to be dissatisfied with this aid. Zia-ul-Haq, naming it as 
'Peanuts' asked for aid worth 4 5 billion to build up 
defences against Soviet presence in Afghanistan and the 
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• tradition. il adversary' India. Not only this Pakistan 
is reported to he.ve insisted the United States for making 

a now military treaty to replace the defence agreement of 

1 ^ 

1959' ' Evidently the 'supply of arms to Pakistan in the 
past had inviu-iably led to the increased tension in South 
Asia and resulted in armed conflicts in the sub-continent'^^ 
and therefore the American decision of arms shipment to 
Pakicjtan appeared as a serious security compulsion before 
India which obstructed the road to closer Indo-US relations* 

Tfffi USSR 


The Janta Party coming to Power in March 1977 
naturally caused some apprehension to Moscow regarding the 
future structure of New Delhi's foreign policy* It was 
perhaps because of the rl £^it wing domination in the foreign 
affairs of the country* The janta Cioveruiaent ' s assertion 
to follow the policy of 'genuine non-alignment' added more 
to the So’/let apprehension, for, the 'genuine non-alignment' 

17 

was normally interpretted in terms of 'balanced relationship'* 
The diplomatic circles in the West interpretted Desai’s 
emphasis over not having special relationship vAi-h any 
country as 'a shift in Indo-Soviet relations* which had 
reached to an unexpected height in the period of Mrs* Indira 
Gandhi But in India's foreign policy calculations the 
existing relationship with the Soviet Union, was however, 
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not to bi.- uiitioi ...i. inid» i-loro tht-.n two decades old friendship 
witli elicit Cv)'’utry cu I'l'ca pondi to politico-military sn.pport 
as 'weLl as m'll ti— dluictuiioriul economic co-operation was 
not so easy to be ii^nored by a new government which, 
a few months earlier, resumed the office. Even, India's 
Foi'oign Minister, ital Bohari Bajpai, stalwart of erstwhile 
Jan*" 'Muigh which rtimr.ined a point of sevei-e criticism by 
the Kuosian medu. till 1077, hailed the Soviet Cuaterial 


and moral support to India from time to time 


19 


ijespitu the fact that similarity in approach and 
outlook had been the basis of Indo-Soviet filendship 
in the past years yet the mutuality in strategic considerat- 
-ions too played an important role in strengthening the 
bilateral relatl oriship. 


Prime Minister besai in an interview with Soviet 

Television said 'we have very happy relations with the 

Soviet Union ever since we got our freedom and I hope that 

they will continue to be happy and become better and better 
20 

as years go by • He emphasir.ed over the need of strengthen^- 

-ing India's relations with the Soviet Union as they 'were 

21 

consistent to the policy of non-alignment* • The Scuae 
degree of reciprocity is seen in Soviet attitude for 
maintaining the depth in bilateral relations. On August 14, 
1977 at New Delhi the Soviet Deputy Forei gn Mnister, 
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N»P« r'inibtn tuiiphiu, .;t;d over cho effectiveness of bilateral 
co-operation in i nburnational affairs as an important 
factor in cor;' .•licn-tinp, the ret^lonal as well as global 
security and peace , 

Thus, it is evident that both the nations, in 
view of their nispectlvo strategic interests, felt the 
need to continue arid strengthen their mutual relations* So 
far India is concerned she could not afford to ignore 
th': threat to her security from Pakistan which was being 
actively supported by the United States and China, The 
Janta Goverraijent too, was obsessed with the threat 
perception from Prdvistan and, thei-efore, being preoccupied 
with the secuid.ty compulsion, decided to continue the 
existing relations with the USSR which had ali-eady oaken 
a deep root in the regime of Mrs, Gandhi. For solidifying 
the bilateral ties a protocol between them was signed at 
Hew Delhi on September 2, 1977 for strengthening collabora- 
-tion in the field of ferrus metallurgy and allied 

pO 

technology , The Soviet Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin 

assured Desai that Soviet policy towards India was based 

24 

on larger mutual interests • 

Prime Mirdster Morarjl Desai visited USSR fi'om 
October 21 to 26, 1977. Speaking at the banquet in 
KreEilln Desai said that the basis of Indo-Soviet ties was 
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* 6 L|U.ci.li t y ^ olii L 1, i.iit»ui'cst und £-^htGn6d coiiuiion 

Irt 

purpotst:* • On IIov s.-'iii'tJ'.' I' jj, 3 .bou.ti bis 

visit in tht^ LOi. oi»bhii JJtJ3t.»i ScdLo *1 would liks to stut© 

tbs-.t this visit cunLix*iii;> tih^ i:Si.i©riti si coritinuj.ty of Indis’s 

relationship vii th the Soviet Uiilon,*,, The visit has, 

inf act, piveri a dti*ien;Aun of stsibillty and strength to 

Sc3 

Indo-'’oviet x'u lati- ' ani p ‘ , 

The Soviet interest in India, other than that of 
having a count© r-bala.nci ng position vis-a-vis US influence 
in Asia, was to OiuUi nui nc: the Chinese impact in the region 
which was grovdng in collusion with the United States and 
Pakistan, This may be one of the substantial observations 
thf^t Ikissian politico-military as well as economic support 
to India, was to strengthen her position in the continent 
in the face of Paliistan supported by China since early 
sixties" , 

The Soviet Prim© Minister A. Kosygin visited India 
in March 1979 just about a month after Bajpai's visit to 

China. His ‘main objective was to win over India to the 

28 

Soviet st-.rjd on South East Asia, in particular Vietnam' . 

He made his best efforts to persuade Prime Minister Oesai 

to recognize Kcunpuchea, He warned India about Chinese 

29 

designs but he could not succeed • However, India condemnei 
Chinese aggrssion in Vietnam but made her stand clear to 
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K’'>sy},ln th^t yhe wanted the vd.thdra\:l of VietiiEimeso 
troops first roin Kampuchea, 

nc; ardi n^;;; Vietnam there was one more point of 
difference between them. Kosygin, in view of Deng 
Ki aping's visit to USA, held that China was encouraf^d by 
the U ni ted e*te.tes in her Vie t ncuu adv e ntu X'C b ut P I'inie 
Minister De sal's stand was Just opposite to it, 

but these diffex'ences of opinion, however, could not 

affect the contin'uity of bilateral relations since they 

were llnlied with the mutuality of strategic interests of 

both the nations. In the end of visit it was concluded 

that 'Indo-£oviet filendship had stood the test of time 

and continued to scive as an important factor for peace 

30 

and stability in Asia ard in the whole world* • Various 

international problems were discussed and both sides 

reaffirmed their ‘ determination to continue joint and 

active efforts bilaterally and in international forums 

towards the strengthening of international peace and 
31 

security' , They reiterated their 'firm support to convert 

32 

the Indian Ocean into a Zone of peace' • The non-aligned 

movement was recognised as a positive factor in international 

33 

relations for the maintenance of global peace • The two 

sides noted with satisfaction that the visit 'contributed 

greatly to the development and strengthening of Indo-Soviet 

34 

friendship and alround co-operation • Prime Minister 





D«s£ii <-i.rid Loifyj'iii sijjiiod ■ term programme of co™ 

-operation for 10 - lo years in the field of trade, 
science and technology. 


The .^eternal Affairs Minister, Atal Behari Bajpai 
said that despite the differing attitude in Kampuchea 'the 
relations L the two countries have grown strong and 

we have been able to attain new values and new heights* * 
Kosygin's visit to Hew Delhi, however, conilrmed the 
continuation of bilateral relations in accordance with the 
norms as well as the spirit of B''rlendship treaty of 1971. 

Some diverseness in attitude was marked again in 
December 1079 when Russian forces entered Afghanistan 
resulting in the installation of pro-Soviet government 
headed by Barbak Karmal by toppling Hafizulla Amin's 
Government. Reacting over the incident an External Affairs 
Ministry spokesman said, 'The Government of India's attitude 
to such situations is well known, India has always opposed 

outside Interference in the internal affairs of a country 

3 0 

by another • On December 27 the Soviet Ambassador to 
India, Y. Vorontsov conveyed to the Ford gn Secretary, 

R.D. Sathey a message from Moscow that 'At the request of the 
Afghan leadership, the Soviet troops have been sent to 
Afganlstan to enable it to resist external aggression and 
interference* • Thus the account of Janta Government's 
Soviet policy reveals that the Indo-Soviet friendship more 
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or less frow on the 04 ,- 0 is of the friendship Treaty of 
1971 bub this i^ro’^th w,vs not beyond the model of non- 

aligniuent^ 


ilnssian !-iCt...on in ax ghii-nistan was in pursuance of 

her strategic objective to chcci: American innuence in that 

country in view of growing US-Pclt rapport. The Soviet 

Union, therefore, justifitjd her stand and continued her 

presence in Afghanistan. Bit in India's strategic 

calculations the situation wcis to cause otherwise effect which 

might prove detrl :m:-ntol to her security interests in the 

region. It was calculated that Soviet presence in 

Afghanistan might f)rove to be a good ground for Pakistan to 

f'- ’ ch more and more iiiillta;ry assistance from Airierica with 

the pretext to check Russian expansionism. On April 3, 1980 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi said that to India, however, 'any 

38 

escalation will be a major danger' • 


Since the Afghanistan issue was straightway related 
with the India's security arrangements, her basic interest 
lied in the immediate solution of the situation in Afghanistan. 
Mrs. Gandhi speaking at the Indian Institute of Mass 
Communication said, 'The situation in Afgbauistaa should be 
viewed in the context of the United States and China getting 
closer'^^. This too was a security compulsion which forced 
India for asking a political settlement of the problem in 





/if j'ii'-ui s .V'.' ; !ii viL iijf 'Ciitj wltihtj ca'iil of Sovist tcoops 

f I'uui ill /'ii . uii ij'j'iii till- I'-X t t,j niiil. Afluli's Ministor obsftrvsd 

* Citiy tn-ij.ii t»lic wi t t’id fu-wal of fopcos without 

furniohlri'' of co.:.pl-.;t«; ouii rr.. liable guarantees of an 

end to iuta rf or.aic: in iv f jiiauistan and vdthout an end of 

actual i utu; rLltiuauM vioiild iiairuly hinder the achievement 
'^0 

of a solutLou' , India's policy poaitionj no doubt, 

caused some di splaas un.; to Moscow# Vorontsov, the Soviet 

Ambassador to India., Is reported to have gone to the extent 

in rtisporiv'ie to India's rcection that he referred India's 

action iu hnnpla D<;sh in 1071 in comparision to that of 

■IL 


Russia in Afghanistan . But Hew Delhi, due to the 
security couijiulsion, could not modify her foreign policy 
on the issue of Afgharlstan. However, the Soviet Union 
showed her vdllingness to withdraw the troops froia 

42 

Afghanistan just after a political settlement was reached 




The Afghanistan issue virtually, did not impede 
the process of improving Indo-Soviet relations because the 
Soviet Union, too, was afraid of being encircled in 
Afghanistan by the Sino-US-Pah cacus. The Soviet Union, 
therefore, could not afford to undenaine the strategic 
relevance of India's friendship in the region* The Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko visited India in mid of 
the February 1980 to resolve the differences in appreciation 





ot' Che sicaat-ioii In .-.t phnnl stan. The joint statement issued 

at the- cn(3 ut hroiuyho* s three-day visit here said, 'the 

de velopnie* nt s in the I'l.'yion c^nd around it \)QrQ reviewed 

in an atmosphere oi* miitaul trust and cordiality''^^ 

In Moscow on r'ebr.iary 18 Gromyko expressed 'pood prospects 

to strengthen bilateral relations on the basis of 1971 - 

Peace Iroaty lor the sake of consolidating peace in 

45 

Asia as well as in the world • 


The apprehension regarding the US involvement 
in the through Pakistan due to the situation 

arising out of the Soviet presence in Afghanistan compelled 
India and USSR fux'ther to strengthen their ties in vi.ew 
of their broader security interests. The Soviet Union 

'favourably considered India's defence requirements in 

46 

the context of the developii. at in the region' and an 
Agreement was signed between them on May 27 in Moscow 

under which India was to receive defence equipment for 

47 

Army, Navy and Air Force worth Rs.lUOO crores • India's 
External Affairs Minister, P.V. Narsimha Rao visited 
Moscow in the first week of June 1980 for holding wide 
ranging discussions in nlin over the developments 
in Afghanistan. 
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Chiu;-. s^;0;aed to be interested in 
roiutions with India, Chinese Deputy 
•ri-iLlt.'n talhing to a group of American 
September 15j 1977 at Washington expressed 


his country's desire to resolve the old border dispute 

with luili. a , Aci^Ji’ding to Li the area in dispute in 

Che ciist is 90,000 s kms,, in the middle 200 sq, kms, and 

hO 

in tlie West h;i, 000 s i. kms, , 


riiis is also worth iiitmtion that in the foreign 

policy statement delivered at the M General Assembly China 

made no critical i'tiferences to India or India's relations 

50 

with other cuiantries in the sub-continent , On February 

4, 1978 at Katlimandu the Chinese Vice Premier Teng Hsiao-Ping 

said, ' ^vS far as Ciiina is concerned, we are eager to 

51 

bring relation.^ between the two countries closer' . 

Chinfi's willingness to normalize relations with 
India indicated a new approach in Chinese foreign policy 
practice, China's mrxLn object, as it appeared, was to 
win India in her favour against USSR. She wanted to 
improve relations with India, ' hoping the reby to reduce 
India's need for psychological security against China's 
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fc:nnilt.y utid biJCiii'c (A tettGr balance in the Indiau-China-USSR 

t j 

t rl * • Jo with the course ot tiiue and development 
of events India, too, thought it proper to prepare an 
environment of irsutunl understanding vdth the People* s 
China# Moreover, in view of Indians strategic environment 
relati-'*d to China the Junta Government realiised the necessity 
of normalizing bilateral relations# 

The growing Sino-Palc collusion during the second 
half of the eighties posed direct threat to India's 
security. Moreover, 800 Kilcmetres long Karakoram Highway 
liniiing the Chinese road system in Sinkiang and Indus 
Valley road networtc of Pakistan - an all weather road 
between the two nations was completed. There were several 
factors too, which grossly affected the strategic interests 
of India, e,g, Chinese stand on Kashmir supporting the right 
of selt-detenid. nation there, her unwillingness to recognize 
Sikkim ns an Indian State and her moral and material support 
to Naga and Mizo rebells. Besides all this the other 
important factor was Chinese interest in sharing the common 
ob;ject with United States to aid and abet Pakistan vis-a-vis 
India to operate the balance of power in the region. All 
these factors indicated China's direct and serious 
involvement in India's security environment and it was to be 
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neutralised only throu^-h the normalization of bilateral 
rolatlonSa lienee^ this was a relevant security compulsion 
before th-i Junta Government to resume the process of 
norm.'ili sati on with that country. 

i’rime Minister Morarji Desai during his talks 

with President Gaiter at Washington on June IVj 1978 reviewed 

the Sino—Indian I'elations and noted the recent improvements 
G3 

therein . In China's trends and attitudes also a positivity 

in approach was marked at this juncture. An Indian Journalist 

Mr. K.K. Walkawi after return from a trip to China expressed 

his impression that 'China was willing to settle the border 

54 

issue and theix- was a definite change in its attitude now' . 

The Chinese foreign Miaisterj llua Kuo Feng assured Jaipal, 

India's Pemcnent representative at the United Nations, 

that China is keen on improving inslations with India and 

that she appreciates Imiia's efforts in improving relations 

with the neighbouring countries. He emphasized Chinese 

keenness in the preservation of peace and stability in the 
55 

region • 


But Chinese behaviour did not coincide with their 
official statements and the conclusion was bound to be there 
that Chinese propaganda for normalization of relations with 
India was far from getting the practical expression. Along 
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wi till h'-^ r 1 X i f., utijhi p propvif'undQ. ChlnGi \j3.s squally uugagad 
in siibveraivc acxivitiea against India. In the first week 
of August it caine to light that China was actively engaged 
in training the insurgents who were creating disturbances 
in the ilo rth— e as t e rn states. Replying to a short notice 
on the 1-Uxnlpur disturbances Prime Minister Desai told 
the Lok Sauha on August 9, 1978 that 'China would be told to i 
desist from tndning insurgents from North-east India' . 

Similarly regarding the long-pending border problem 

Che Chinese vocal behaviour clearly indicated that they want 

to linger it on and even if they are really willing for 

norwali r.ation they want it through the r'sumption of cultural 

as well as coiiuiiCrcial relations. The Chinese Vice-Premier 

Teng-ilsiao-Pi ng said that China was 'eager' to have closer 

relations with India. 'But on matters of bilateral relations, 

57 

it requires the efforts of two sides' . In his political 
report to the Fifth National Peoples Congress (NPC) Chairman 
Hua-lCuo-feng said, 'There are questions pending between 
China and India. Nevertheless relations can be further 

■ 58 

improved provided seiious efforts are made on both sides' . 
On the basis of their statements and talks with Indian 
officials and journalists it could be assessed that the 
Chinese seemed willing for the resumption of nomal relations 
with India in every field leaving the border problem in 



ii vantcd to solve it they vianted 

it throiu:h a uvm approach which includes ‘the drawing of a 

59 

new border lino with appropriate adjustments' • 

Ihe Chinese Lrtsic strategic interest behind their 

willingness for iiurnali r.ation of relations vdth India 

appeared to anderu.ine thu Co’d.et influence in the sub-continent 

They wanted tics with India not in that proportion in which 

they maintained with laliiatan and they did not want to 

lessen the prioilty pivc-u to her* The Chinese Vice Premier 

Keng Piao, rtjplying to a civic reception at Karachi on 

Juii' hOj said that China wanted to see a 'strong, united 

and prosperous' Pakistan, lie reiterated his country's 

50 

support to the lattta- on Kashmir iasu'e also • 

So far as the border issue is concerned, obviously, 

the Chinese wanted to see it aside from the process of 

normalisation, out India's approach was, however, different. 

For India the settlement of the border issue was an essential 

condition for normali/lng the bilateral relations. iPrime 

Minister Morarji i^esai and Kxternal Affairs Minister Atal 

Beharl Bajpai ^ere of the view that no normalisation could 

61 

be completed without settling the border dispute . Prime 
Minister Desai, in response to a calling attention motion 
about his talks vdth ttie leader of the Chinese delegation Wang 
Pirwnan. seated in the Lok Sabha on March 16, 1978, 'I also 





1 u I ! TK-t ru. ; ■ i t /.titi o n of rolationSj of 
coarse, c. nuot ;.e uLLaiaud tin the main outstanding issue - 
the Dox^d'-^r question is resolved to our mutual satisfaction 

£Q 

by negotiations and peaceful means' On his part Uang-Pin- 
nan agreed in principle to the desirability of the border 
settlement through p»u;ceful means, yet, no further discussions 
were h'xld in that concern. 

iht: settloineut of boundary dispute has been the 
basic factor in the process of the normalization of bilateral 
relations, but practically no initiative was taken by the 
Chinese Governitent , It seems that the Chinese wanted India 
to take initia.tive regarding the border issue. The Vice 
President of the National Peoples Congress Ulan Fu, while 
talking to a visiting Indian Press belegation, said, that 
the border problems 'will have to be solved and it will he 

solved.,.. If India has any views we would like to discuss 

63 

them' . Similarly the Chinese Foreign Minister Huang Hua, 

during his talks with Atal Behari Bajpai at New York, 

suggested that 'India should make specific proposals to 

64 

resolve the Sino«Indian border dispute' • 

Thus, takibg into account the whole theme since 
March 1977 related to the Sino-Indian official level dialogues 
it can be concluded that no solid steps were taken up by the 
Chinese to resolve the long pending border dispute. Despite 
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India's attempts to expedite the process of normrai zation 
through settling the underlying bilateral problems the 
Chinese Government obviously avoided to discuss them* 

It seems that China wanted to keep the border 

issue alive so that to use it as a pretext to interfere in 

the sub-continental affairs as she practised during the 

Indo-Pak conflict of 1965* She was very much expected to 

repeat that practice in December 1971 during the Bangla Desh 

crisis* But the Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty of August 

1971 worked as a political check to curb any Chinese direct 

involvement in the sub-continent* So it appears that 

in Chinese calculation the border issue, if settled ' will 

65 

cease to be a source of political gambits' * 

There may be one more assessment in this concern* 

Since China treated USSR as her main rival she watched 

the Russian activities with greater suspicion. Commenting 

over a Soviet Naval manoeuvre the Chinese official agency 

Hsinhua said, 'It is a vital move towards the gradual 

completion of an overall war posture*,,* this would 

facilitate its move to the Viest to consolidate with its 

gains in West Asia and Africa, and so place under its 

control the passages from the Indian Ocean to the 

66 

Mediterranean around the Cape of Good Hope' • ihis, 
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therefore, appears virtually a part of China's global 
strategy that she, be;ing afrcdd of growing Soviet influence 
in South Asia, tried to wean India away from Russian 
circle* And for that very purpose China waged a propaganda 
of normalising her formal relations with India pushing the 
border issue quite in the back* 

During the Junta regime there reflected once again 
a hope of positive approach towards the solution of border 
problem when India's lixternal Affairs Minister, Atal Behari 
Bajpai made a visit to China in mid of the February 1979* 

Giving an account of his China's visit on February 21, 

Bajpai said in the Lok Sabha that he made aware to the 
Chinese leadership that the Government and people of India 
attach fundamental importance to a satisfactory solution 

prp 

of border problem and its satisfactory solution is a must 

for establishing relations of mutual confidence between 
68 

India and China • 

But the bilateral dialogues expected to result 
in normalization were suddenly obstructed following the 
Chinese attack over Vietnam on February 17, 1979» The 
External Affaix's Minister said in the Parliament on 
February. 21, 1979 'It is a matter of regret that in the course 
of our frank exchanges, •*,• , the Chinese leaders did not 
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inform me of the possibility of developments on the China#. 

69 

Vietnaiii border . oajpai accepted that 'the Sino-Indian 

dialogue has saffex-dd a seiloas set-back even before it 

has gathered the necessary momentum for carrying forward 

70 

the process of nomiEili :iation‘ 

Hence, it would not be an exaggeration of the fact 

if it is established that the Chinese leadership intention- 

-ally avoided any serious discussion regarding the boundary 

dispute with Ba^pai by disrupting the process of normaliza- 

-tion through the pretext of conflict with Vietnam. In fact 

China wanted the resumption of better relations vdth India 

without touching the border issues. The Chinese Vice 

foreign Minister Mr. ling, while talking with an' Indian 

Journalist said, ‘China has all along maintained that the 

boundary question should be settled through negotiations. 

But if conditions are not ripe we can put it aside and 

71 

look forward to improving relations' • 

The bilateral initiatives since March 1977, denote 
that except the opening of the friendly channels no 
substantial relationship could be established between 
India and China. The reason was the divergence of interest 
and approach in forming up the relationship by the two 
nations. The Peoples China seemed to normalize relations 
with India with the basic object to undermine the Soviet 
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iaflu.ence in the South Aslan ref^on. This -was a part of 
her broader expansionist design in the Asian continent. 
China, therefore, vjanted to formalise the relationship 
vjith India leaving the boundary issue in the unsettled 
s t at e # 


India, in view of the Sino-US-Pak collusion in 
operation since early seventies wanted to resume friendly 
relations with China through seeking a permanent settlement 
of the border dispute. India, thus, reali2±ng it as a 
major security compulsion, required to normalize her relations 
with China for ensuring peace in the sub-continent. Friendship 
with China was assessed to put Palcistan at peace by lessening 
her aggressiveness and this was the factor which made India 
interested in solving the border problem with China on a 
permanent basis. Because in view of 'China's stance towards 
the sub-continent, the question of Pakistan continues to 

72 

loom large and cast its shadow on Sino-Indian relations' • 

The only material progress towards the normalization 
of bilateral relations during the Janta regime was the 
unfreezing of India-China boundary question. The Annual 
Report of the Ministry of External Affairs said that there 

73 

is now 'improved understanding of each other's view point' * 
With reference to India's External Affairs Minister's visit to 
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China the report added 'The discussions with Chinese leaders 

sncceeded in anfreesin;,^ the India-Ghina boundary question' « 

While discussing': the ini-ornati>jnul situation in the Rajya 

Sabha on May 16, 1979, Bajpai clarified that his visit to 

Peldng was at Chinese initiative and he expressed the hope 

that ‘Sino~Indian relations may continue to be 'free of 

75 

f /iction' on the basis of Panchsheel' . 

But, despite India's sincere efforts China 
could not prove herself fair on her part Cowards the process 
of normalization. Her strategic perception about the 
sub-continent and her policy according to that very 
perception could not create healthy norms needed for 
bilateral normalization. A nine-member Chinese '“earn visited 
Pindi in the month of May to seek new ways for helping 
Pakistan' s defence i ndustry with material and expertize. 

On May 21 a Chinese official pledged his country's continued 
co-operation for the development of defence production 
in Pald.stan'^®. This action on the part of China was 
naturally to undermine the prospects of bilateral 
normalization since the Chinese interest in enhancing the 
defence capability of Pakistan was quite contrary to the 
ultimate security interests of India. 

Similarly, there could not take place basic changes 
in Chinese attitude and antagonistic behaviour regarding the 
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issues specifically related to India# The issue of 
Kashmir, as it is known, has been the basic point of 
difference as well as hostility between India and Pakistan 
and Chinese support to Pakistani stand on Kashmir resulted 
as a major irritant in deteriorating the Sino-India 
relationship. Despite the fact that a considerable progress 
was made towards the bilateral normalization during the 
Janta regime the Peoples China, on her part, did not extend 
the genuine co-operation for this purpose. It appeared 
that she was yet, interested to keep the irritants alive. 

The Chinese Vice Premier Li-lIsien-Nien, during his visit 
to Pakistan in July 1979 expressed his country's support 
to the right of self-determination in Kashmir • This 
again indicated Chinese anti-India policy in the sub- 
continent, The reference to Kashmir by China marked her 
pro-P aliistani stance and it was not at all conducive to 
the atmosphere of mutual co-operation# 

Summing up the Janta phase of Sino-Indtan relations 
it can be concluded that Chinese behaviour has been 
ambiguous in this concern# She only wanted to formalise her 
relationship with India to counteract the Soviet influence 
in the sub-continent but at the same time she wanted to 
retain the depth of her relations with Pakistan# In spite 
of the fact that the border issue was the crucial factor 
obstructing the rormalization, China always tried to set 
it aside during the bilateral conversations. Moreover, 
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she did not leave her old tilt for the border issues. 

In the new 'Reference Book' China reiterated her old 

78 

claims for the Indian territory , This makes it abundantly 
clear that China has been intentionally avoiding the 
discussions over the border problem and that she was not 
willing for permanent settlement through resolving the 
complicated issues. It appears that as per strategic 
perception China wanted to keep her military co-operation 
with the United States and Paliistan operative in South 
Asia against the friendly association of India anji the 
Soviet Union, 

The Janta Governiaent was voted out of power in the 

elections of December 1979 and the Congress Party was 

reinstalled under the leadership of Prime Minister, 

Indira Gandhi, Mrs. Gandhi also realized the dangers 

involved in the Sino-US-Pak collusion. In an interview with 

the French Radio at Paris she said on January 10, 1980 that 

the 'Si no- American military - co-operation would be very 

79 

dangerous for India and for entire region* • Yet, despite 

China's non- co-operative attitude India remained keen for 

normalizing the relations with that country. The President 

U. Sanjiva Reddi, while addressing the Joint session of 

Parliament on January 23, 1980 said 'India remains willing 

to discuss all issues with China including the boundary 

SO 

question in search of a solution based on equality* , 
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THE IfElGRROURlMG M? kCT 

PiiJvISTAN 


The Janta Government in India too, realized the 
fact that peace and stability in the sub-continent was 
subject to the good neighbourly relations with Pakistan. 
Pakistan's established relationship with the United States, 
i-lthough fading out during the Carter Adirlni strati on , and 
her growing strategic closeness with the People's China 
endangered the security environment in the sub-continent. 
China's strategic endeavour with Pakistan in South Asia posed 
a direct threat to India's security* This was a relevant 
security compulsion before the new Janta Government which 
made it willing to establish stability and depth in India's 
relations with Pakistan in the background of Simla agreement 
of 1972. 


India, therefoi'e, offered a ‘no war-pact' to 
Pakistan with the object of giving stability to the 
relationship on the bilateral basis, India's External 
Affairs Minister, Atal Behari Bajpai observed in the Rajya 

Sabha on April 4, 1977 that the ‘no-war-pact could form the 
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basis of a stable peace in the sub-continent' , The 
External Affairs Minister told the House that a similar pact 
was offered to Paldstan eight years ago but there had been 
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no positive response from Palcistaif^^ India's offer of 

' Uo-vjar-paci: ' this time also did not result in a satisfactory 

retarii from Pakistan. The latter avoided to sign it with 

oho condition to include the Kashmir settlement. Pakistani 

Foreign Minister, Asiz Ahmad said that a 'no-war-pact' could 

be considered only if it involved a settlement of the 
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'Kashmir dispute' , 

In the first week of July 1977, the military 

regime resumed power in Palcistan. The Chief Martial Law 

Administrator Gen. Zia-ul-Haq, talking to newsmen in Kuwait 

on November 2, said 'Pakistan wanted to live in peace with 
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all her neighbours Including India' , It appeared that 

the military ruler in Paliistan was interested in establishing 

good neighbourly relations with India, Gen* Zla-ul-Haq said 

that his country would continue the process of normalizing 

relations with India within the frame worm of the Simla 
8 6 

Agreement . 

For strengthening the bilateral relations a visit 
of the External Affairs Minister Bajpai to Pakistan was 
settled in the first week of February 1978* Speaking over 
the prospects of his visit to Pakistan at Hyderabad on 
January 29 the External Affairs Minister said, that his 
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visit would turn a new leaf in Indla-Pakistan relations • 
Ba;jpai‘s visit, however, materialized with no purposeful 
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return* iilthough the External Affairs Minister assessed 
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it as creating a 'better climate of understanding* but 

this was, in fact, a good will visit with no formal 
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agenda having been drawn for discussions' , The issue of 

Kashmir loomed as a dominating theme throughout the discuss- 

-ions at Islamabad* Pakistan argued that the setclement of 

the Kashmir issue was an essential condition for the 

resumption of the process of normalization within the purview 

of Simla accord. The External Affairs Minister Bajpai 

made it clear that Kashmir was an integral part of Irmia, 

yet he, assured Islamabad that his Government abode by the 

Simla accord. While clarifying the position of Kashmir under 

the Simla provisions the External Affairs Minister observed 

'•••.. solution of the Kashmir question was to succeed, not 
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preceed, full normalization of relations' • 

But, despite the process of normalization going 

on Paid. St an did not deprive herself of the irritants which 

were ultimately deemed to obstruct the path to soothing 
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relations. Palclstan' s ' efforts to acquire arms' from 

other countries IncluiJlnE the Hnlted States «a3 one of the 
major irritants. The US policy makers increased their 
extra Interest in Pakistan in the wake of the leftist coup 
in Afghanistan In April 1978 and the fall of Shah of Iran, 
for, Pakistan was perceived to be used as a base to provide 
support against Soviet designs in Afghanistan as well as In 
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any situation of crisis in che Gulf. So far India was 

concerned her security interests were to be directly 

af I ected by Pali.istan’s increasing armainents* The construct-. 

-ion of Karakoram High Way as the result of the active 

co-operation of Pakistan was another important irritant. The 

800 Kilometres long road starting from Havelian Rail Head, 

60 miles north of Islamabad, to Qllgit, links Kashgar 

connected with the Chinese road- network in Sinkiang province. 

Construction of this road was a matter of serious concern 

to India since it was taken to affect the over all security 

arrangement in the north-western and northern sector. The 

External Affairs Mnister, Bajpai reacted in the Lok Sabha 

on July 21, '/..part from the illegality of the construction 

of the Highway, this development also has serious streteglc 
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Ifliplications for the region* , 

The bilateral trade per agreement of 1975 was orfi 

of the important source of intensifying linkage between 

the two countries. But the snags were put in the trade- 

linkage also becci-use of Pakistan's 'huge deficit in its 
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balance of payments with India' , 

Pakistan was reported to have left CENTO in 
March 1979, Pakistan's Foreign Affairs Advisor, Agha Shahi 
commented that the decision was taken 'in the light of 
the nev, realities at a resalt of «hlch the alliance^had 
lost its relevance to Pakistan's security concern • 
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However, this decision was welcomed in India as it was 
in the 'interests of peace and amity in the region'®^. 

The Janta Government, no doubt, tri^d its best to 

establivsh close friendly relatioriS with Pakistan but the 

latter did not co-operate equally in the process* The 

bilateral relations could not improve to the desired extent 

so as to defuse the tension in the sub-continent and 

strengthen peace in the region* Although, President 

Zia-ul-IIaq, in his address to Non-aliegned Conference at 

Havana on September 6, 1979, said that 'Pakistan was actively 

engaged in the task of developing relations with its neighbours 
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on the basis of the principles of peaceful co-existence' • 

He further claimod, 'Our relations with India have improved 

and we will continue to expand the areas of co-operation on 
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the basis of mutual benefit' . President Zia-ul-Haq 

expressed his desire to settle the Kashmir dispute within 

the framework of UlT Charter and the Simla accord* General 

Zia-ul-Iiaq laid greater emphasis over the settlement of 

Kashmir, Talking to Indian Journalists at Havana he 

observed that Pakistan is determined to seek the resolution 

of the dispute,,., in accordance with the relevant United 

Nations resolutions and the spirit of the Simla agreement, A 

Just and peaceful solution of this problem will usher in a 
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new era of co-operation and aaiity in South Asia' • 
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Actually the atmosphere of mutual trust regarding 
the sub- continent remained as an unattainable dreami. The 
reason behind it has been the dual policy followed by 
Islamabad* On the one hand President Zia talked about 
improving relations with India for the sake of sub- continental 
amity and peace but on the other he actively worked for 
military superiority against India# 

The difference between words and deeds of Pakistan 

has been the cause of mistrust between the two nations# 

Pakistan’s nuclear policy, too, is one of the important 

factors which hindered the way to further good neighbourly 

relations. On August 28 President Zia-ul-ilaq said that his 

country was resolved for acquiring nuclear energy for 

peaceful purposes « He said that Pakistan would acquire 

nuclear technology as it was necessary for the economic 

development^^*^. Despite ^ia's announcement for peaceful 

utilization of nuclear energy the reports confirmed that 

Pakistan was making efforts to manufacture nuclear war-heads# 

India* 3 Prime Minister, Charan Singh said, 'The Government 

had reports that Pakistan was trying to make a nuclear bomb 

and if these reports were true then India might have to 
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revise its nuclear options • 

Overtly, Pakistan wanted to convince New Delhi, that 
the nuclear programme was for peaceful technologicax purposes# 
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Gen» '/.iCx-ul-Eaq had written a letter to Prime Minister 

Charan Singh putting up a proposal for joint inspection 

of each others nuclear facllities^O^^ aupEesMons 

he had made to former Prime Minister Morarji Desai. In 
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his forty minutes meeting with India's External Affairs 
Minister S.il. Mishra at Havana on September 3j 1979 Gen* 

^i a— Lil—haq ussured him about Pakistani nuclear programme 
as it was not for obtaining weapons capability. He further 
expressed his belief in nuclear non-proliferation and also 
making Indian Ocean a Jione of peace. 

But in India's perception Gen, Zia's vailous policy 
announcements regarding the Pakistan's nuclear programme were 
to camouflage the weapons technology which was possibly 
being developed, The possibility of nuclear weapons being 
developed by Petkistan had deeper implications over the 
security horizons of India, Speaking over the Pakistan's 
nuclear issue in the Lok Sabha on March 30, 1979 the External 
kf fairs Minister Bajpai had observed 'The possibility of 
Pakistan developing explosion capability is of understandably 
grave concern to Tndia^^, So the nuclear issue involving 
the security interest of the nation could not be foregone 
and the process of bilateral normalization was naturally 
to be affected. 

Since the time Janta Government had resumed office 
much «as expected In the sphere of bilateral nomall aation. 
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The Government of India tried her best to improve relations 
with Pakistan within the framework of Simla accord of 1972. 
However, the m^dn irritant, continued as Pakistan repeatedly 
rcdsed the Kashmir issue in various regional and international 
foraais. Developing closer co-ordination with China Pakistan 
handed over the disputed territory in Azad Kashmir to her 
for constructing the Karakorani Highway. No attempt to 
discuss these issues bilaterly was made. Moreover, there has 
been obvious lack of reciprocity on the part of Islamabad 
despite eagerness expressed by President Zia-ul-Haq for 
resumption of friendly relations with India, Addressing 
the ioint session of parliament on January 23, 1980 President, 
N. Sanjiva Reddy said '....the Government proposes to 
continue on the course set in motion by the Simla agreement 
of 1972. We hope that the Government's policy will be 
reciprocated in ample measure' , 

The Janta Government under Charan Singh lost the 
mandsite of the people and Mrs. Indira Gandhi returned to 
power in January 1980. But there was no change in the course 
of foreign policy. The normal! at ion process continued per 
guidelines of the Simla agreement. The impact of relationship 
with Pakistan during Mrs. Gandhi's period was predominantly 
adjudged still in relation to the security environment in 
and around the sub-continent. 
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SEVEN 


COMCLUSION 


Since, this face has been established that foreign 
policy denotes the behaviour of a state with other states 
in the international system in order to achieve, maintain 
or maximize the ultimate interests - the concept of foreign 
policy making, therefore, is influenced by certain factors, 
e, g, , geo-strategic and geo-political factor, material factor, 
human factor, internal political factor, constitutional 
factor and moral factor. These factors will differ from 
nation to nation and from time to time. 

The option for non-alignment as a foreign policy 
strategy by Prime Minister Jawahar Lai Nehru, the architect 
of free India's foreign policy, was too, in consonance with 
the broader treatment of these factors, Nehru visualised 
the nations prime interests and the ^obal political circunw 
-stances and adhered to the concept of non-alignment as a 
best-suited foreign policy to suit India's interests and 
attain global peace. 


Obviously, the ^obal system as a whole is a changing 
phenomenon, India's non-alignment is not a static-idealistic 
principle, but it is a practical dynamic approach to the 



inlierent national, problems arising oat of the changing 
patterns of behaviour in the internationra system. 

As it is evident from the broader analysis of the 
subject that the secux-lty compulsions from time to time 
basically influenced thii course of Iniia's foreign policy, 
hence, this is also an established fact that foreign policy 
is a changing phenomenon. 

An appai-ent conclusion has been drawn through the 
security oriented analysis of the subject that an overall 
security structure of a nation needs good foreign policy 
and a nation's military power is a bi-product of a good 
econoiaic structure* which is also isolated to good foreign 
poll cy. 

The nori-ali gnment as free India's foreign policy 
strategy, due to its emphasis over global security and peace, 
hias often been confused as an ide;lLtstic policy, but, since 
it is accepted that environment of peace is necessary for 
rlL round developments of a nation's power potential into 
actual airi avrilable uacional power. Non-alignment, the i-t-iore, 
testifies to tliis rerOiistic approach in the basic paradigm 
of India's foreign policy* 
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In fact, the non-alignment constituted a dynamic 
approach in the global system with a view to serve overall 
interests of the nation, both short term and long teim. 

The security compiilsions sprang out of the bi- 
polarisation of power that cfiine into being after World War 
Two and the creation of pro and anti communist blocs. In the 
South Asian region too India chose to remain non-aligned 
whereas Pakistan was sucked into the system of military 
pacts with USA# 

Therefore, the major security compulsion before India 
in the decade of fifties was the process of growing US-Pak 
military relationship since 1950. The United States in view 
of her global objectives vis-a-vis USSR chose Pakistan as the 
most suitable frontline state for the containment of communism. 
The Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement was signed between 
the United States and Pakistan in September 1954, Hence, the 
US involvement in the sub-continent compelled India in her 
security interest to pursue the policy of non-alignment and 
creation of sphere of peace around her more vigorously. The 
signing of Panchsheel with China in Kay 1954 and Bandiing 
conference of 1956 were the results of such an effort. 

The Sino-Indian relations, however, deteriorated 
in the early sixties due to the Chinese territorial ambitions 
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resulting in Chinese aggression of India in October 1962, 

Since, India was not militarily prepared to face the Chinese 
territorial adventure, he r immediate need was the procurement 
of military weapons which she was able to get from USa. The 
immediate compulsion-need was, thus, met. However, the 
unilateral cease-fire announced by China on November 20,1962 
left the entire Northern and North-eastern frontier of India 
(totalling about 22500 sq, miles + ) in dispute which gave 
rise to many other compulsions. 

Paid. Stan was quick to take advantage of Si no-Indian 
conflict and actively cultivated friendly relations with China, 
Thus, patting a ring around India of antagonistic neighbours- 
to the e;i 3 t East Pakistan, to the north China and to the west 
West Palcistan, India had to break or weaken this link. The 
Sino-Russian relations at this point of time were antagonistic, 
USSR was concerned over American Influence in Pakistan so near 
to her border, India, therefore, in her own security interests 
developed her relations with the communist giant USSR, Till 
May 1964 the Soviet military aid to India amounted ^ 130 
million. The so called pro-Soviet shift in Ir^ia's foreign 


China occupied 24500 sq. miles in 
miles in - quoted 

(Publications Division, Ministry of Infomation 
Broadcasting, New Delhi, July 1964), p« 


24 . 
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p ."Licy s-ftci" 19 d2 wus ths result of security compulsions 
which were inherent in. growing Sino-Pak collusion and 
American military aid to Pakistan. 

Ihe United States continued the supply of arois to 
Pakistan in pursuance of her military parity policy in the 
sub-continent. The injection of multitude of arms to Paldstan 
ultimately resulted in Indo-Pakistard conflict of September 
1965, Although the conflict ended with marginal gain for ^ndi^ 
but she, in view of the Americein regional strategy, felt the 
security compulsion which forced her to improve the relation- 
-ship with USSR, Tashkent agreement of January 1966 was the 
result of that compulsion. Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri 
could not achieve much on the negotiating table due to the 
obvious Soviet pressure. However, the Tashkent agreement 
formed the basis of Indo-Soviet i-elatioijs in the years to 
come. 


Even after Tashkent agreement India's relations 
with the United States continued on normal lines till 1968 but 
no depth in bilateral relations could be established due to 
Nixon's 'Asian Doctilne' which in nutshell, aimed at under— 
-mining Soviet influence in the continent, cutting India to 
size, adding military strength to Palistan and normalize 
relations with the People's China, India's Prime rlinister 
Ihdira Gandhi perceived the regional implications of Sino-US- 
Pak triangle in maVdng and as an alternative approach she 
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opted India's foreign policy structure on pro-Soviet lines. 

This was again a major security compulsion which was 
responsible for strengthening Indo-Soviet relations in 
the late sixties.' 

During the first half of the seventies India's 
relcitions with the Soviet Union developed to a considerable 
extent. In the wake of the climax of the crisis in East 
Pakistan in the mid of the year 1971 American politico- 
military support to Palcistan in collusion with China posed 
a serious threat to India's secuiity and this grave security 
compulsion left Mrs, Gandhi with no option except to review 
India's relations with USSR in the context of new strategic 
implications. The signing of Indo-Soviet friendship treaty 
in August 1971 was obviously a security oriented approach 
in the formulation of India's foreign policy. 

India's relations with the United States, however, 
could not improve to the point of satisfaction during the 
period from 1971 to 1976. The underlying snage in the 
process of strengthening bilateral relations were - US 
proposal for 'balanced relationship' - which ultimately 
aimed at under 0 )ining the relevaixe of Irklo-Soviet treaty 
to India's disfavour in South Asia, arms supply to Pakistan, 
militarization of the Indian Ocean and finally India's 
peaceful -nuclear explosion of May 1S74. During this phase the 
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bcisic factor, which impeded the process of lado-US relation- 
ship, has been US arms policy to Pakistan. In view 
of her broader security perceptions India could not compromise 
hei inteiests on this issue and the bilateral relations 
remained even below the point of normalcy. 

i\s a result the Indo-Soviet relations gained depth 
during this period. Soviet communist party Chief Brezhnev's 
visit to New Delhi in November 1073 added new dimensions to 
the bilateral relationship. Increased bilateral collaboration 
in the field of commerccj science and technology is on record 
dui’ing the per!.od from 1974 to 1976. 

But this stioold not be observed as an 'one-sided' 
approach iiy India to cultivate the friendship with the USSR, 

In fact, the USSR was also in the strategic need of establish- 
ing her position in South Asia to counteract the American 
i rifluence • 


So far Irjdia's relations with Peking are concerned 
they did not improve till 1975. The basic reasons behind 
it vjere India's growing intimacy with Moscow on the basis of 
friendship Treaty of 1971 which was termed by Peliing as 
'anti-Chinese alliance' and Chinese years old relationship 
with Pakistan which was calculated to be more advantageous 
in global perspective than the friendship vdth India# In 
February 1975 with the coming of Chinese Table Tennis leam 
to New Delhi some bettement in bilateral relations was 
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expected but no substantial improvement could be marked 
due to the lingeilng border dispute and Pekdng's persistent 
attempt to Infuse insurgency in Uorth-eastem India. 

i he Indo-Pak relations wei“e, although, normalized 
through the Simla agreement of June 1972 but no satisfactory 
improvement could take place in the spirit of Simla because 
of Islamabad's continued efforts to obtain more and more 
sophisticated artns against Indi Since the injection 
of sophisticated annfimonts in sub-continent was ultimately 
to jeopardize the re^d-onal secuilty environment, India could 
not negotiate on this point and relations remained, however, 
unreconcile jU Moreover, there was no change in PaldstanL 
attitude regarding the basic issue of Kashmir. Her reaction to 
Sikkim's merger with India and the PKE (Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosion) issue were quite uncompromising. The basic issue 
between India and Pakistan was latter's persistent attempt 
to augment the weaponry which formed the inherent security 
compulsion before India and she reviewed her policy vdth the 
USSft in the mid seventies. 

When in March 1977 Janta party - a political mix of 
different ideologies-ri ghtists and leftists-canie to power, 
it was common apprehension chat the new Government might bring 
changes in the nature and course of country's foreign Policy. 
But the new Government also declared to follow the bdsic 
postulates of non-ali gimient as India's foreign policy. 
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Rcparding India's relations with the United States 
liiLich wfis expected towards the improvement of bilateral 
i'eintions beccuise of President Jimmy Garter - a democrat— being 
in power* Bat, in dae coarse, certain issues came to fore 


which impeded the prospects of good relations. The important 
of them were, e.g* US proposal for international inspection 
and signing of the Upr, military activities in tTie Indian 


Ocean ana intensification of arms supply to Pakistan in the 
wake of the Soviet presence in Afganistan in December 1979. 
By January 1980 the US decision to supply arms worth /S 550 
million to Pakistan and latter's demand for another ^ 5 


billion military £d.d to build up defences supposedly 
against the UhSR posed a serious threat to India's security 
and therefore, formed an impediment in the betterment of 
Indo-US relations. This was an inherent compulsion before 


the Janta Government which again strengthened pro-Soviet 
lines in the course of India's foreign policy practice. 


India's relations with the Soviet Union too, 
considerably improved during this phase. The induction of 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan on the invitation of Leftist 
Government there created new sets of political and strategic 
implications. India, cts a non-aligned country and supporter 
of Panchsheel was expected to condemn the presence of Soviet 
troops in Afghanistan. She did it in a qualified manner 
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stating that India was against the presence of foreign 
troops on any land ard such troops most withdraw# But she 
qualified her statement by adding that the countries 
responsible for creating such conditions in Afghanistan 
should also simultaneously stop interfering in other nation's 
incernal matters. Obviously the ref-.-rence was to US a, Pahistan 
and Iran's support to Uujahidins. Establishment of a secular 
non-aligned Government in Afghanistan was in favour of 
India's security interests. Establishment of a fundamentalist 
Government which Palristan and Iran seek to establish there 
is totally against India's security interest in view of 
her large Muslim population. Pakistan on the other hand 
was quick to exploit the situation in Afghanistan to procure 
more and more sophisticated aras from the United States in 
the pretext of facing communist aggression from north, fhe 
arms so procured were far in excess to her professed need 
in the north. Moreover, certain type of arms and equipment 
v.as not suited to the terrain in that sector. 

In India's perception Pakistan on the one hand was 
seeldng to estabUsh pio-?aklstan Government in f.f i^ianistan 
through the Mujahidlns ulth massive arms aid from OSA. Un 
the other hand PaSdstan, under the pretext of helping the 
Mujahldina in the Interest of her ov,n security against 
aggression from the north «as In reaUty procuring a™s uhich 
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CO Ill'll only bo used og;oiriSt/ Indir;* i he re fore ^ Indisi^s 
20cariby coiupolsions iudicoted a policy of neutralizing 

pakist^an nioves firstly by advocating the need of a political 
settlement in Afghanistan without interference by outside 
powers and secondly trying to stop the inflow of such 
sophisticated arms in Paldstan through diplomatic charsiels, 
which could pose a danger to India* s security and at tte 
same time gear up her own defence preparedness,^ Out of the 
security compulsion India abstained herself from openly 
condemning Russian presence in Afghanistan. Her increased 
defence needs ag^dnst the huge induction of armaments in 
Afghanistan had to be met, Russia was a willing supplier 
and she agreed in hay 1980 to supply defence equipments 

worth Rs.1300 crores. 

The improved DS-Ohlua releUone and closer deTence 
llnlr between Pahisbsn atd t.ha Umbed States brought three 
power axis, China-Pak-USA, closer to Indian f-ontiers. the 

r sf Delhi sought to neutralize this by 
Junta Government at ueini su u 

-.i +-<r>n nrocess with China. But China, 

initiating the noroall zation-pr 

, . r.r her own, wanted to put the border 
due to compulsions of her , 

for the time being, and at 

issue with India in cold 3 tor..ge 

v-en the negotiations open in other field 
the same time keep tno n^g ^ „ 

. cwna d-d not want the situation 
relationship. Ob^viously China d.d 

,4 front at the same time, 

to hot- up on both Russian and Ind 
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Whereas, for India the border setclement with China was 
the primary objective of her reconciliation efforts. 

In the context of existing political and strategic 
environment the Janta CkDvernment saw the urgency of trying 
to improve her relations vdth Pakistan. The External 
Affairs Minister Atal Behari Bajpai visited Pakistan for 
this purpose in Februfiry 1978. Besides reiterating the 
spirit of the Simla agreement and resolving to act for 
improvement of better relationship nothing concrete was 
achieved by the Janta Government in its efforts. The issue 
of arms procurement by Pakistan, construction of Karakoram 
Highway, her nuclear policy and raising the Kashmir issue 
at various international forums still remain the hurdle 
in Indo-Pak relations. It compelled India to embark on arms 
procurement and manufacture as a counter to Pakistani 
military threat and similarly to take steps for the iraprove- 
-ment of Indo-Pak relations in the spirit of Simla agretyjient. 
These factors still continue to influence the formulation 
of India's defence and forei gn policy* 



APPEHOTX - A 


i.lIJ'PlJAL DEFSMGE iiESTS TaEGE AGRiiEMEMT 1954 

(Betv j eex'i the Goveriiinftnts of Paltlstan and the USA) 

The Government of Palcistan and the Government of 
the Uaited States of America, 

Desiring to foster international peace and secarity 
wiohin the framework of the Charter of the United Nations 
through measures which will further the ability of nrlions 
dedicated to the purposes and pri.nciples of the Charter to 
participate effectively in arrangements for individual and 
collective self-defence in support of those purposes and 
principles ; 

Reaffirming their determination to give their full 
co-operation to the efforts to provide the United Nations with 
armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and to participate 
in United Nations collective defence arrangements and measures 
and to obtain agreement on universal regulation and reduction 
of armaments under adequate guarantee against violation or 

evasion; 


Taking into considaratlon the support which the 
Government of the United States has brought to these principles 
by enacting the IWtual Defence Assistance- Act of 1949, as 
amended and the Mutusa Security Act of a951, as amended; 
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DesLrlnp to set forth the conditions which will 
govern the furnishing of such assistance-, 

Have agreed s 


article 


1. The Ctoveinnient of the United States will make 
available to the Governriiont of Pciliistan such equipment, 
materials, services or other assistance as the Government of 
the United States may authorise in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed* The furnishing and use of 
such assistance shall be consistent with the Charter of the 
United Nations, Such assistance as may be made available by 
the Government of the United States persuant to this Agreement 
will be furnished under the provisions and subject to all the 
terms, conditions and termination provisions of the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, acts mandatory or supplementary thereto, appropria- 
-tion acts thereunder or any other applicable legislative 
provisions. The two Governments will, from time to time, 
negotiate detailed arrangements necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this paragraph. 


2, The Government of Pakistan will use this 
assistance exclusively to maintain its internal security, its 
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legitimate self-defence, or to peruiit it to participate in 
the defence if the area, or in United Nations collectiv 
security arrangements and measures, an3 Pakistan mil not 
undertake any act of aggression against any other nation The 
Government of Palcistan will not, without the prior agreement 
of the Government of the United States, devote such assistance 
to purposes other than those for which it was furnished, 

3, Ari'angements will be entered into under which 
equipment and ms^terials furnished pursuant to this Agreement 
and no longer required or used e^cclusively for the purposes 
for which originally made available will be offered for 
return. to the Government of the United States, 

4. The Government of Paid st an will not transfer to 
any person, not an officer or agent of that Government, or to 
any other nation, title to or possession of any equipment, 
materials, property, information, or services received under 
this Agreement, without the prior consent of the Government 
of the United States# 

5# The Government of Pakistan will take such 
security measures as may be agreed in each case between the 
two Governments in order to prevent the disclosure or comprom- 
-ise of classified military articles, services or information 
furnished pursuant to this Agreement, 
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6« Lach Govertiment will take appropriate measures 
consistent with security to keep the public informed of 
operations under this Xvgreement, 

7e The two Governments will establish procedures 
whereby the Government of Pakistan will so deposit, segregate 
or assure title to all funds allocated to or derived from any 

programme of assistance undertaken by the Government of the 

« 

United States so that such funds shall not, except as may 
otherwise be mutually agreed, be subject to garnishment, 
attachment, seizure or other legal process by any person, firm, 
agency, corporation, organization, or government, 

article ti 


The two Governments will, upon request of either of 
them, negotiate appropriate arrangements between them relating 
to the exchange of patent rights and technical information 
for defence which will expedite such exchanges and at tte 
same time protect private interests and maintain necessary 
security safeguards* 

article III 

1, The Government of Pakistan vdll make available 
to the Government of the Dnlted States npees for the use 
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of the latter Government for its administrative ard operative 
expenditure in connection vd-tb carrying out the purposes of 
this Agreement, The tvjo Governments will forthwith initiate 
discussions with a view to detemining the amount of such 
rupees and to agreeing upon arrangements for the furnishing 
of such funds, 

2. The Government of P^ildstan vdll, except as may 
otherwise be mutually agreed, grant duty-free treatment on 
importation or exportation and exemption from internal 
taxation upon products, property, materials or equipment 
imported into its territory in connection with this Agreement 
or any similar Agreement between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of any other country receiving 
military assistance. 


3. fax relief will be accorded to all expenditures 
in Pakistan by, or on behalf of, the Coverrment of the 
United States for the common defence effort, including 
expenditures for any foreign aid prograxane of the United 
States. The Government of Pakistan will establish procedures 
satisfactory to both Governments so that such expenditures 


will be net of taxes 
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AitrrcLi^' iv 


1* ihi; Gove- mint; lit of P&kiatan will rectilve personne 
of th<i Govui'ranont of the TJnitud Statea who will dincharire in 
its territory th'-- responsi hi ] ities of the Govenanent of the 
littid ouat'-rs tins A •' Te euie lit ami who wi. 11 ix',; accorded 


(Jui 


Li-Cili ;.iua autiio ri ty to ooci'n-ve the progress of the 

assistance fiindshed pursuant to this Agreement , Such 


personnel viho are United States nationals, includiiii' personnel 
temporarily assigned, will, in their relations with the 
Government of Pakistan, opex'ate as part of the Embassy of the 
United States of Aiueilca under the direction and control of 
the Chief of the Uiploinatic Mission, and vdll have the sajne 
privileges and immunities as are accorded to other personnel 
with corresponding rank of the ilnbassy of the United States 
who are United States nationals. Upon appropriate notification 


by the Govennaent of the United States, the- Goveniment of 
Pakistan will grant full diplomatic status to the senior 
military member assigned under this Article and the senior 
Army, Navy and Air Force tiff leers and their respective 
immediate deputies* 


2, The Government of Pakistan vdll grant exemption 
from import and export duties on personal property imported 
for the personnel or of their families and will take rcvasonaule 





aduvlnistratlve raoasaros to facilitate and 


expedite the 


ihiportation anci 


e/.portu.tion of the personal property of such 


personnel and their fairiilies. 


article V 


1. The Government of Paldstan will; 

4 

(a) join in promoting international understanding 
and goodwill, and maintaining world peace-, 

Cb) t£ike such action as may be mutually agreed upon 
to eliminate causes of international terjsionj 

(c) make, consistent with its political and economic 
stability, the full contribution permitted by its manpower, 
resources, facilities and general economic condition to the 
development and maintenance of its own defensive strength and 
the defensive strength of the free world; 

Cd) take all reasonable measures which may be 
needed to develop its defence capacities; and 

(e) take appropriate steps to insure the effective 
utilisation of the economic and military assistance provided 


by the United States 
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2» (a) The CovernmenG of Pakistian vdll, consistent 

with the Charter of the United nations, farnish to the 
Government of the United States, or to sach other governments 
as the Parties hereto may in each case agree upon, such 
eouipment, materials, services or other assistance as may be 
agreed upon, in order to increase their capacity for individual 
and collective self-defence and to facilitate their effective 
participation in the United Nations system for collective 
seen ri t y. 


(b) In conformity with tlie principle of mutual 
aid, the Government of Pakistan will facilitate the production 
and transfer to the Government of the United States, for such 
period of time, in such quanUties and upon such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon, or raw and semi-processed 
materials required by the United States as a result of 
deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its own resources, 
and which may be available in Pekistan. 

Arrangements for such transfers shall give due regard 
to reasonable requirements of fjO^istan for domestic use and 
commercial export. 


article VI 


in the interest of tbeir mutual security the Goverrment 

^ ^i-v, the novemment of the United 

of Pakistan will co-operate with the Gov«mm 

frned to control trade with 
States in taking measures designed to 
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nations which threaten the maintenance of ..rid peace 

article VII 


lt> 1 hi vj Af^rBGniGnt shfili pntGT tThn •p 

IX enter into force on the date 

. of signature and will continue in force until one year after 
the receipt by either party of written notice of the intention 
of the other party to terminate it, except that the provisions 
of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 4 and arranKements’ entered 
into under Article I, paragraphs 3, 5, and 7, and under 
Article II, shall remain in force unless otherwise agreed 
by the two Covorrunents. 


2, The two Governments will, upon the request of 
either of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the 
application or amendment of this Agreemen-:, 

3, This Agreement shall be registered with tho 
Secretariat of the United Nations. 

Done in two copies at Karachi the 19th day of May 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-four. 

For the Government For the Government of the 

of Palcistan: United States of America; 

Zafrulla Khan John K. Enumerson 

Minister of Foreign Affairs Charge d' Affaires a.i, of 
and Commonwealth Relations, the United States of America 



appendix - B 


Pi\r;-U3 bilateral AGREEi-li'lNr 


uE Gu-uPEHAlIbN 1959 


The.' Govoriuaout o! Palcistan and the GovernAient of 
the Uni ted Etates of J-.AOrica, 

nesiriiij: to ii;.plft:uent th-- Declaration in which 
they associated th'wnse Lvt:s at Lordon on July 28, 1958; 

Gonslderinc that under Article I of the^ Pact of 
i-lutual Co-operation aipned at oaphdad on February 24, 1955, 
the parties sipruitory th-.. r<;to agreed to co-operate for their 
see 111 ty c-uid d'-.-fonce, and that, similarly, as stated in the 
asove-raentioned Declaration, the Government of the United 
Dtates of i-.iiu:rica in the interest of world peace, agreed to 
co-operate with the Governiucnts making that Declaration 
for their security and defence; 

Recalling that, in the above-mentioned Declaration, 
the members of the pact of Mutual Co-operation making that 
Declaration affimed their determination to maintain their 
collective security and to resist aggression, direct or 
i ndi rect ; 


Considering further that the Goverrment of the 


United States of ioaerica is associated with the work of the 
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major coaiiuittot-s of che Pact of Mutaal Co-operation signed 
aC Baghdad on Febx-aary 24, 19555 

^■■■-•siring to sCfcngthen peace in accordance with 
the principles of the Charter of the United nations; 

i-f fl I'ihi ng their right to co-operate for their security 

c-nd dt.'fence in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter 

% 

of t h ' U ni t ed Ilati o rjs 5 

Consideilng that the Governiiient of the United States 
of Aflierica regards as vital to its national interest and to 
world peace the preservation of the independence and 
integi'ity of Pakistan 5 

Recognising the authorisation to furnish appropriate 
assistance granted to the President of the United States of 
America by the Congress of the United States of America in 
the Mutual Secuilty Act of 195*1, a« amended, and in the Joint 
Resolution to Promote Pence and Stability in the Middle 
East 5 and 


Considering that similar agreements are being 
entered into by the Government of the United States of 
America and the Governments of Iran and furkey respectively, 





Have af;reed as follov/s; 


AllTTCLE T 


fho Govcu-ruiorr of PuLisCari is determined to resist 

Cl ;’;a'OssioUe In case of aj^ai-tiaaion against Pakistan, the 

uOV';rument of she UniCud ttat.is of i-rierica, in accordance 

with t-he Constitution of the United States of iijnerica, vdll 

% 

t,ai;e such appropriatn action, Including the use of armed 
forces, as way bn mutually agreed upon 5i.ad as is envisaged 
in the Joint Resolution to ?i*onote Peace and Stability in 
the Middle Eastj in order to assist the Government of Pakistan 
at its re pies t« 

/.R'l'lcru TI 


The Govnmrient of the United States of Aiaeriwu, in 
accordance with the Mutual S-ecurity Act of 1954, as aiaeiiund, 
related laws of the United States of America, and ’with 
applicable agreements heretofore or hereafter entered into 
between the Goverarient of the United States of i-^erica and 
the Govenijrient of Pakistan, reaffii-ms that it will continue 
to furnish th(5 Government of Pakistan such military and 
economic assistance as may be mutually agreed upon between 
the Goverrunent of the United States of America and the 
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Goverxiinent of Pakistan, in order to assist the Government 
of Paliistan in the preservation of its national independence 
and integrity and in the effective proinotion of its economic 
development* 


article III 


The Governiuent of Paiclstan undertakes to^ utilise such 
military and economic assistance as may be provided oy the 
Govermaent of the United States of America in a manner 
consonant with aims and purposes set forth by the Governments 
associated in the Declaration signe._ .at London on July 2R,1D5S, 
and for the purpose of effectively promoting the economic 
development of Pakistan and of preserving its national 
independence and integrity* 

article IV 


The Government of the United States of America and the 
Goverxiinent of Paltistan will co-operate with the other 
Goverximents associated in the Declaration signed at London 
on July 28, IDSS, in order to prepare and participate in such 
defensive arrangements as may be mutually agreed to be 
desirable, subject to the other applicable provisions of this 


Agreement 



( 


A:tT [U: 


p rovi. "vi (■» a.*-! vd' i.'n-- prei)-::ii: -nt do not 

tho co-oiH- rocion thi; cvo Cov-rrii.ir-ntH oa 

f;ri'ylsripi;d ia o‘oh<;i’ i litiiru^-.LL ou;il or 


A.ir icrj^ VI 

This oholl outor into force ;ipon the: dute 

or itn ni pn--tt iv-; and nhali continue in force until one y-.^ar 
c-.I'ter thr.- receipt ay cith-r Cuverm-ieut of written notice 
of Che other i'.overiLuent to tcrudnatc the j.greoiuent . 


Done in d'.ipllcnte at iUii.araj this 5th day of 
HciX'cilj 1953» 


S.M, Ilassan Fletcher warren 

For the Governii'icnt of the 
United St rites of i\acricii« 


For the Gove nnuent of 
Pakistan. 



APPENDIX - C 


i'REATY UE PEACE, FRIENDSHIP AHD CO-OPERATIOH 1971 
(Bct^ween the Repahltc of India and the USSR) 

Dj^ETROUS of expanding and consolidating the existing 
relations of sincere friendship between them, 

BELIEVING that the further development of friendship 
and co-operation meets the basic national interests of both 
the States as well as the interests of lasting pegce in 
Asia and the world* 

DETERiillTED to promote the consolidation of universal 
peace and security and to make steadfast efforts for the 
relaxation of international tensions and the final elimination 
of the remnants of colonialism, 

UPHOLDING their firm faith in the principles of 
peaceful coexistence and co-operation between States with 
different political and social systems, 

CONVINCED that in the world today interm. clonal 
problems can only be solved by co-operation and not by conflict, 


REAFFIIMING their determination to abide by the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations Charter 

The Republic of India on the one side, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the other sidoj 
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Have decided to conclude the present Treaty^ for 
which purpose the following Plenipotentiaries have been 
appointed; 

On behalf of the Republic of India; 

Sardar Swaran Singh 

Minister of External Affairs 

On behalf of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Mr* A«A, Gromyko, 

Minister of Forcdgn Affrirs, 

«,ho, having each presented their Credentials, which are 
found to be in proper form and due order, 

HAVE AGREED as follows; 


article I 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare that 
enduring peace and friendship shall prevail between the two 
countries and their peoples* Each party shall respect the 
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independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
the other Party and refrain from interfering in the other's 
internal affairs. The lii Contraciin> Parties shall 
continue to develop and consolidate the relations of sincere 
friendship, good nei ghbourli ness and comprehensive co- 
operation e:ri.sting between them on the basis of the aforesaid 
principles as well as those of equality and mutaal benefit. 

article 1 1 


Guided by the desire to contribute in every possible 
way to ensure enduring peace and security of their people, 
the High Contracting Parties declare their determination to 
continue their efforts to preserve and to strengthen peace 
in Asia and thmughout the world, to halt the arms race and 
to achieve geieral and complete disarmament, including both 
nuclear and conventional, under effective international control, 

ARTTGLE III 


Guided by their loyalty to the lofty ideal of 
equality of all peoples and Nations, irrespective of race or 
creed, the High Contracting Parties condemn colonialism and 
racialism in all forms and manifestations, and reaffirm their 
determination to strive for their final and complete 


elimi nation 
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The III gh Contracting Parties shall co-operate with 
other States to achieve the^ie aims and to support the j’Jist 
aspirations of the peoples of in th^eir straggle agaia.t 
colonialism and racial domination. 


AlinCLE 


IV 


The Republic of India respects the peace loving 
policy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Rep ij]-) lies aimed at 
strengthening friendship and co operation with all nations. 

The Union of Socialist Republics respects 

India's policy of non-aH gniaent and reaffirms this policy 
constitutes an important factor in the maintenance of 
universal peace and international security and in the lessen- 
-ing of tensions in the world. 

article V 


Deeply interested in ensuring universal peace and 
security, attaching great importance to their mutual 
co-operation in the international field for achieving those 
aims, the High Contracting Parties will maintain regular 
contacts with each other on major international problems 
affecting the interests of both the States by meaiis of meetings 
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8.nd exchanges of views between their leading statesmenj 
visits by official delegations and special envoys of the two 
Goveraments, and throu^^i diplomatic channels* 

article VI 


Attaching great importance to economic, scientific 
and technological co-operation between them, the High 
Contracting Parties will continne to consolidate ani expand 
mntaally advantageons and comprehensive co-operation in these 
fields as well expand trade, transport and communications 
between thea; on the basis of the principles of equality, 
mutual bentiflt and most-favoured- nation treatment, subject to 
the existing agreements and the special arrangements with 
contiguous count lies as specified in the Indo-3oviet Trade 
Agreement of December 26, l'J?0* 

article VTI 

The High Contracting Parties shall promote farther 
development of ties and contacts between them in the fields of 
science, art, literature, education, public health, press, 
radio, television, cinema, tourism and sports. 

article yiii 


In accordance with the traditional friendship 
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established bet-ween the two count ries, each of the High 
Contracting Parties solemnly declares that it shall not 
enter into or participate in any idlitary alliance directed 
against the other party, 

bach High Contracting Party undertakes tu abstain 
from any aggression against the other Party and to prevent 
the use of its territory for the commission of any act vihich 
might inflict military damage on the other High Contracting 
Party. 

article IX 


3a:'h Ugh Contracting Par-y undertakes to abstain 
from providing any assistance to any third party that engages 
in armed conflict with the other Party, In the event of eithei 
Party being subjected to an attack or a threat thereof, the 
High Contracting Parties shall immediately enter into mutual 
consultations in order to remove such threat and to talie 
appropriate effective measures to ensure peace and the 
security of their countries, 

a rticle X 

Each High Contracting Paray solemnly declares that 
it shall not enter into any obligation, secret or public, 

■with one or more states, which is incompatible w-th this 
Treaty. Each High Contracting Party further declares that 

shall any obligation be entered 


no obligation exists, nor 
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into, between itself and any other State or States, which 
might cause military damage to the other Party* 

article }□; 


This Treaty is concluded for the duration of 
twenty years and will be automatically extended for each 
successive period of five years unless either iii 
Contracting Party declares its desire to terminate it by 
giving notice to the other ffi ^ Contracting Party twelve 
months pidor to tne eorpiration of the Treaty, The Treaty 
will be subject to ratification and will come into force 
on the date of the exchange of Instruments of Ratification 
which will take place in Moscow witMn one month of the 
signing of the Treaty, 

article '.I I 


Any difference of intei-pretation of any Article 
or Ai'ticles of this Treaty which may arise between the 
liigh Contracting Parties will be settled bilaterally by 
peaceful means in a spirit of mutual respect and understanding. 

The said Plenipoteutiaries have signed the present 
Treaty in Ilndi, Russian and F.nglish, all texts being 
equally authentic arxi have affixed thereto their seals. 
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Done in New Delhi on the ninth day of Aiignst in 
the year one thoasand nine hundred end seventy one* 


On behalf of the 
Republic of India 

C5d.) Swaran Sin^^h 


On behalf of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 

(Sd.) A. A. Gromyko 


Hiniater of RAternal 
Affairs 


Aiinister of foreign Affairs 
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